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Tomorrow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


municipal elections and Judge Coleman’s deci- 
sion holding the utility holding company law 
unconstitutional—will have definite effects on 
the business situation and on the session of Congress 
that begins in January. 
The effect of the ruling that the utility law is in- 
valid will be to stimulate construction and expan- 
sion of utility facilities which has been delayed. For 
the reasoning in Judge Coleman’s opinion is in accord 
with precedents set forth by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The utility industry thus will be en- 
couraged to further legal resistance against confiscation 
of their properties. 


T= EVENTS of last week—the state and 


, a sae 

Undoubtedly the holding com- 
panies will file formal registration 
applications before December Ist, 
as required by the law, but they will 
include reservations that by com- 
pliance with the filing requirement they do not waive 
constitutional rights, a stipulation to which the Secur- 
ities Exchange Commission has no objection. 


BUSINESS WILL 
BE HEARTENED 
BY NEW RULING 


The fact that another of the New Deal laws has been 

declared invalid will tend further to hearten other 
businesses and industries which have been living in 
dread of socialistic confiscation or direct disregard of 
the due process clause and other articles of the Consti- 
tution. 

For if the postal power could be used as designed 

in the utility law—a flagrant abuse of power accord- 
ing to Judge Coleman—then every user of the mails 
could be regulated as to his business management and 
operation. The opinion of Judge Coleman was that 
only the use and not the user of the mails could be reg- 
ulated by the Federal Government in exercising the 
postal power. 

The bitter fight against the utilities may possibly 

be revived in the next session if the New Dealers 


turn toward the taxing power as a means of abolishing 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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The Story of 17 Years + + 


Post-Armistice America: A Drama of Up-Welling Prosperity, a Plunge 


Into Depression 


tice that terminated the World 
War. 

November, 1935—America in the 
midst of another kind of war—one 
waged against an insidious and in- 
tangible foe—economic depression. 

These two Novembers marks off a 
17-year drama, a chapter.of Ameri- 
can history that promises to be 
among the most memorable since the 
founding of the Republic. 

It begins with extravagant hopes. 
One picture at’the top of the page 
reflects the exuberant spirit that 
reigned as the war ended in 1918. 

The other is a photograph of to- 
day, street demonstrations that re- 
veal If.man problems, class revolt, 
a groping toward remedies. 

THE OPENING SCENES 

Here, in summary form, are the 17 
scenes in the drama: 

1919—The Treaty of Versailles is 
written. Attached is the Covenant of 
League of Nations—American-spon- 
sored but by America rejected. 

1920—Business runs into a _ post- 
war slump. Women are enfranchised 
by constitutional amendment. 

1921—Warren Harding, Republi- 
can, assumes the presidency and calls 
a conference to limit armaments. 

1922—“Normalcy” returns and 
with it the beginning of a ground- 
swell of prosperity. Tariffs are in- 
creased to protect home markets. 

1923—First of the war debts is 


N OVEMBER, 1918—The Armis- 
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funded, and the first payments begin. 

The first transcontinental non-stop 
airplane flight presages a new era of 
air travel. President Harding dies, 
and is succeeded by Vice President 
Calvin Coolidge. 

1924—World War veterans ask and 
receive promise of bonus. 

1925—President Coolidge, begin- 
ning regular term, inaugurates a pe- 
riod of Government economy and tax 
reduction to speed prosperity. 


OMENS OF ILL 


1926—Omens of ill, long gathering, 
appear from the nation’s farms. 
Stocks pile up, prices fall, agriculture 
enters politics as a burning problem. 

1927 — Industry forges ahead. 
Capital pours abroad in foreign loans 
that support markets for ever larger 
American exports. 

1928—The Paris Pact to outlaw 
war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy is signed by leading nations. 

The great construction industry 
registers a decline, but general pros- 
perity grows. 

1929—New heights are attained 
in economic well-being as Herbert 
Hoover, Republican, becomes Presi- 
dent. Then— 

Crash! Panic seizes the stock mar- 
ket. Business abruptly declines. 

1930—President Hoover appeals 
to industry to retain employes and 
maintain wage scales. Nonetheless, 
jobs disappear. Banks fail. 

1931—Business decline, long, per- 





and the Struggle to Find a Way Out 


sistent, resistless, spreads misery and 
terror. 

1932—Government’s first rescue 
agency is formed—the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation—to halt defla- 
tion, which marches relentlessly on. 

Then the electors speak. A new 
Government is chosen, dedicated to 
vigorous action. 


ASSAULT ON DEPRESSION 


1933—President Roosevelt, Demo- 
crat, takes office and closes all banks. 

The New Deal prepares a concerted 
assault on the depression. Breathing 
confidence, it restores faith in the 
banks; devalues te dollar; limits 
agricultural production. 

Seeking stimulation in employment 
and purchasing power, the New Deal 
writes codes for all business. 

1934 of the depression 
diminishes. The nation debates merit 
of the new economic controls. Mil- 
lions flow into new armaments as 
peace pacts are ignored. 

1935—Supreme Court puts an end 
to the business codes. Congress writes 
neutrality into law as war flares 
abroad. Employment and profits rise. 

At this point stands America 17 
years after the Armistice. 

One year hence—November, 1936 
—what will happen then? The 





answer rests with the ‘American peo- 
ple, who will pass judgment at the 
polls in approval or disapproval of the 
New Deal. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARA 


NCLE SAM Lays Plans to Curtail Activities 

l | competitor with Private business in “Producti: 
for-Use” Program, 

g The Significance of the Farm-Control Eleetion:, 


What do these 4,000,000 votes reveal? 


Will the End of the Dole be the Beginning of ‘a 

End for the Lame, Halt and Old, or will the State 
Act in Time? 

The Voices of the New Deal are Heard in Some 

Pertinent Comments, 

Food Prices? The Government Asks Politely Why 

they are going up at so rapid a rate. 

Economists Begin to Use Brighter Colors as they 

paint the Business Future. The chances for Re- 
covery in the Years Ahead. 

Is the Ghost of the Blue Eagle Stirring? Reports 

that efforts will be made to revive NRA are heard 
as thousands of business and labor leaders are called.to 
Washington, 

Party Leaders and the Press review the election 

results. . 

The Secretary of State’s Plea for a less rigid Neu- 

trality Policy falls upon the ears of the world as it 
is taking stock of 17 years’ record of the rise and fall-of 
Democracies. 
q Neighborly cooperation between the States planned 

as regional compacts are completed. 


¢ The Press approves of the neutrality policy but looks 
upon promises of a balanced budget with skepticism. 
A Broadside at the Utilities. A new suggestion for a 
substitute for the law held unconstitutional by Fed- 
eral District Court of Maryland. 
The President returns after his absence at Hyde 
Park, ponders foreign affairs, entertains the Cana- 
dian Premier. 
These and Other Interesting Articles will be found 
on the following pages, 


; 
; 
i 
} 
; 
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A Cloud of Uncertainty 


Over the Utilities Act . 


Suddenly spreading over the program of Fed- 
eral regulation and readjustment of the elec- 
tric power industry is an all- enveloping cloud of 
uncertainty 

Its source is a Federal District Court decision 
at Baltimore, Md., holding the entire Public Util- 
ity Act unconstitutional, “except perhaps the 
preamble.” 

Points in the decision, handed down by Judge 
Coleman: 

1.—There is no “national public interest” which 
Congress may seek by regulation unless the Con- 
stitution definitely grants the necessary powers 
to Congress. 

2.—In the Act, Congress exceeds its legal con- 
fines in attempting to regulate operations es- 
sentially intrastate. 

3.—Congress may not, as an instrument of reg- 
ulation, deny use of the mails as attempted in 
the law. 

4.—The Act takes away property without due 
process of law. 

Comments the SEC: “It amounts to an advis- 
ory opinion. Registration is the simple path to 
safety for holding companies.” 





Balm for Both Parties 
in the State Elections 


Keenly scanned for omens of future victory 
or defeat are the results of various State and 
local elections held one year before the New 
Deal appeals to the country in a new Presiden- 
tial election. 

Republicans claim advantages in the East as 
their party wins control of the New York As- 
sembly and elects a mayor in Philadelphia. 

Democrats point to a decisive victory for a 
Democratic Governor in Kentucky pledged to up- 





Wide World 
“UTILITIES ACT -IS INVALID” 
Judge William C. Coleman of the Federal District 


Court of Baltimore declares that “the public utility 

act is invalid in its entirety,” and that Congress 

improperly exceeded its powers, in a decision in 

the case brought by trustees of the American States 
Public Service Company. 











hold the hands of the New Deal. Likewise they 
note a large popular majority for the Demo- 
cratic party in New York, Republican control 
of the Assembly being said to rest on “gerry- 
mandering of election districts.” 

Apparent verdict of the facts: 
vided. 


Honors di- 





Our Vast Gold Reserve 


and Credit Expansion 


In the soil of America’s economic life are im- 
planted the live seeds of a vast credit inflation 
—far beyond the limits reached in 1929. 

So, by inference, indicates the Treasury in 
making public a.statement of total monetary 
stocks today and as of 1913. 

Today's total is 15,911 million dollars, of which 
gold constitutes 9,693 million and another bil- 
lion is in silver, 

In 1913, the total was 3,798 million dollars— 
less than one-fourth the present amount. 

It is estimated by bankers that credit; as re- 
flected by bank deposits, may be 10 to 13 times 
the amount of currency, and the currency itself 
may be expanded to 2'4 times the amount of 
gold, 

One reason for today’s larger credit base: De- 
vaiuation of the dollar, which, as by the wave of 
a wand, increased the money value of gold by 
nearly 40 per cent. 





Power to ‘Wage Peace’: 
Secretary Hull's Plea 


Neutrality is not enough. 

So asserts Secretary of State Hull, setting 
forth the objectives of greater American influ- 
ence in safeguarding peace. 

What Mr. Hull wants is a national policy that 
would permit the forbidding of export to bellig- 
erents of potential war supplies, such as oil, 
motor vehicles and cotton and one which would 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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sy 


permit discrimination between an aggressor na- + 


tion and one that is attacked. 

These two powers are lacking in the Neutrality 
Act, under which American exports of war imple- 
ments only to both Italy and Ethiopia are for- 
bidden. 

A side-light on the problem: While the League 
considers ways of denying oil to Italy, American 
sales of oil to Italy in August and September 
were 600 per cent of those in the same months 
of 1934 





Test of Federal Power 


Over Labor's Relations 

May any employer hire and fire whom he 
pleases? 

That question, going to the root of the labor 
problem, is debated in hearings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, sitting in Detroit 
on a case involving complaints against the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company. 

Contends the company: The seven men al- 
leged to have been dismissed for union activities 
were dropped for inefficiency. The Supreme 
Court, while upholding the right of workers to 
bargain collectively, also upholds the right of 
employers to dismiss workers for any cause, 
even for trying to exercise that right. 

Replies J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the 
Board: “That is strange law.” 

Point of special importance in this case is 
that it is the first under the new collective bar- 
gaining law to involve manufacturing operations. 
It raises squarely the question: Does manufac- 
turing directly affect interstate commerce and 
so fall within the jurisdiction of Congress? 





Guiding Our Farmers 
On Road to Prosperity 


Farm buying power, whose fall led the way 
down into the depression, bids fair also to lead 
the way out by sustained increases over the next 
two or three years. 

So says the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
while at the same time warning farmers against 
a too rapid increase of production, which might 
precipitate a fall in prices and lessening of total 
income. 

Where lies the best hope of increased farm 
prosperity? 

Answers the Bureau: “In better 
conditions of employment and wages, 
would provide a wider demand for food.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace calculates 
that, if the entire population spent individually 
as much on food as do those with incomes of 
more than $5,000, there would be no farm prob- 
lem. On the contrary, much of the cotton acre- 
age would be required to supply domestic de- 
mand for food. 


industrial 
which 
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- waneruenl & Underwooi 
GREETINGS FOR A PREMIER 


William Lyon Mackenzie King (left), newly elected 

Prime Minister of Canada, is greeted on behalf of 

the United States Government by William Phillips, 

Undersecretary of State, as the former arrives in 

Washington to discuss possibilities for a trade 
treaty between the two nations. 














Charting an Increase 


in Trade With Canada 


Taking counsel on what may be a major event 
tor trade, the elected heads of the United States 
and Canada meet at the White House in Wash- 
ington. 

Visitor in conference with President Roosevelt 
is William Lyon Mackenzie King, recently elected 
Prime Minister of Canada, who seeks greater 
speed in negotiating of a proposed trade treaty 
with the United States. 

Such a treaty, long sought by Secretary of 
State Hull, would be the most important from 
the American viewpoint, because Canada occu- 
pies the largest place in America's foreign trade. 

By the same token, the pact sought is threat- 
ened by the keenest opposition from protected 
industries, which include those American indus- 
tries having branches in Canada. 





Trouble in the Wind 


for the ‘Silverites’ 


Perturbation and uncertainty reign in the 
camp of the silverites—those who hopefully 
watch Uncle Sam's purchase of silver for mone- 
tary purposes and its progress toward driving 
the price up from the present 65 cents to a maxi- 
mum of $1.29 an ounce 

Cause of the perturbation is announcement 
from China that its silver is to be natianalized; 
that is, called in by the Government and re- 
placed by paper currency whose value will be 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 


+ 
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“managed.” China is the only great silver money 
country. 

Some things monetary experts say China 
might do: 


1.—Sell silver heavily to lower its price, thus 
“unloading” on Uncle Sam. 

2.—Accept a foreign ioan so as to protect its 
silver holdings. A menacing Japan frowns on 
this procedure. 

3.—Value silver at the equivalent of $1.29 in 
Chinese currency. This spells drastic Chinese 
inflation followed by deflation as the world price 
of silver climbs, 

Say silverites doggedly: 
fect on the United States policy.” 
ury remains silent. 


“There will be no ef- 
The Treas- 





Refighting Civil War 
in Coal Industry 


Back and forth before the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court are debated the merits and de- 
merits of Federal regulation of the coal indus- 
try under the Guffey Act. 

Specific issue is whether an injunction should 
be granted preventing the Carter Coal Company 
from adhering to the coal code and the Govern- 
ment from collecting a coal tax on the company. 

Say witnesses and counsel for the Govern- 
ment: “The Act is imperative to save the in- 
dustry and will be collectively beneficial. With- 
out it, a more intensified depression is in the off- 
ing. Human misery consequent on the industry's 
plight bespeaks the need of Federal regulation.” 

Replies counsel for the company: “The oldest 
fallacy in constitutional law. The Act attempts 
to fight the Civil War all over again, seeking to 
take from the South the increased business 
which its lower wage rates are attracting to it.” 





Drawing Lines of Battle 
Over Revival of NRA 


The date is set for taking a representative 
referendum on the opinion of business and labor 
regarding the .advisability of enacting a new 
NRA law. 

Beginning on December 9, Coordinator for tn’ 
dustrial Cooperation Berry will listen to the 
opinions of labor and industrial spokesmen as- 
sembled in conference at Washington. Envisaged 
is the formation of some 60 industrial groups to 
advise on possible legislation. 

A similar assessment of opinion among its 
members is begun by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, who meet in convention a few 
days earlier. 

“Business opinion will divide,” says its presi- 
dent, C. L. Bardo, “on the line separating those 
who welcome competition as an opportunity for 
profit, and those who fear it as a cut-throat 
struggle. The latter, short-sightedly, are apt 
to favor an NRA.” 

Office 
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That— 
White House advisers are privately 


saying that the return of leading 
New Deal administrators to the 
arena of political comment did not 
click, Result is that word is being 


“when 


lower hide prices might have an 
effect on cattle prices. 
fears, Administrator Hopkins says, 
the best 
concerned indicate that the hides 
should be sold, 


President Roosevelt 
To allay 
interests of all 
ing his 1937 budget. 


the committee will 


formerly con- 
cerned only with billions, 
passing personally on small items 
of a few thousand dollars in fram- 
The shuffling 
now under way is expected to bring 


That— 

The Treasury “grapevine” has re- 
leased word that the inflow of the 
last billion dollars in foreign golc 
has been accompanied by an in- 
crease of just about one billion 


now is 


passed again that phrase-making, initiate such a program.” down the deficit total in Presi- dollars in short-term foreign 

for the time being at least,can be ~~ 2 dential recommendations to the balances in this country. To of- 

left to the politicians. next Congress. ficials, this means that the gold 
ot die: ca Thet— can go out about as fast as it came 

One inside story making the rounds x * x in. It also tempers their worry over 

That— at the Treasury has to do with the - the huge excess bank reserves. 

The “master minds” who devised Open Market Committee of bank- —— - ; 

the Waited States dilver policy om ers, which meeting for about the “Political clearance” is being re- x Ox 

are said to be dumbfounded by its _last time prior to its change under quired fer mands < aman Works That~ » 

repercussions. They had expected the new banking law, made no Program preyecss. Diow precnin Studies now being made by the 

to expand trade with the Orient definite recommendations. Before tha} leeet ane melee cnn “Consumers’ Cabinet” of distribu- 

and acquire a club to use in bar- it was the proposition that the  /eaders — stag 5! tee eaccnind tion margins, ete., will probably 

gaining with England over money Federal Reserve Banks should seil ee i taupe of the WPA were play an important part in new 

stabiiiealion Ther now @ad the some of their huge Government cleared” by Democratic Senators. lentdintiin abet sseaten Reason 


Orient trade lower than ever and 


England getting the breaks as up part 
China leaves the sjiver standard. serves. 
x * x 
That— 
That— 
Federal officials are becoming 
“jittery” over the huge stocks of 


Large proportions of work-relief 
projects in the North will need to 
be stopped during 


bond holdings in an effort to soak e-* * 
of the excess bank 


re- 
That— 


eral Reserve Board, 


the Winter, 


is that the White House is becom- 
ing acutely “consumer-conscious.” 


* * * 


Marriner Eccles, head of the Fed- 
now has come 
around to the view that something 
should be done to warn that the 
Government would act to prevent 


That— 

Some Farm Credit Administration 
officials are advocating a policy to 
encourage farmers’ marketing co- 


hides jn Governnient hands. The owing to inclement weather, but run-away credit inflation based on operatives to develop to a size 
sale of these hides could upset the relief pay will go on as usual to the three billion bank reserves, where they can control a reason- 
market, cause a drop in leather those on WPA jubs only to find that the Treasury now able proportion of the market for 
prices and affect the shoe price prefers not to act. Facts based the commodities in which they are 
advance now going into effect at bi on the character of the recent in- interested. However, attenypts to 
a cost of $100,000,000 annually Ww That— creases in reserves is believed to be develop a monopoly would be 
consumers. On ihe other hand, Those in the know report that back of the Treasury’s attitude, severely discouraged. 
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A Curb On the Utilities 
in Election Campaigns 


Closed is one source of funds—and influence— 
in electoral campaigns which provided $600,000 
to the two leading parties in the past three 
Presidential contests 

This source is public utility companies, which 
are forbidden by the recently enacted Public 
Utility Act from taking any part in political 
contests through money contributions 

The amount of such contributions in 1924, 
1928 and 1932 is disclosed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which was directed by Congress to 
ferret out the fact. To Republicans in these 
years went $468,900; to Democrats, $135,050. 


Perils in the Pathway 
of Land Speculators 


A warning to farmers from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace: 

“Do not follow the price of farm land upward 
and purchase additional property at rising costs.” 

Recalled by Mr. Wallace is the speculation that 
followed the war boom in farm land prices and 
the subsequent collapse which caught large 
numbers of farmers between a nether and upper 
millstone. 

Knowing the lure of possible profits, be conse- 
quences of failure what they may, Mr. Wallace 
Suggests salutary restraint in the form of an 
amendment to the income tax law. It would 
provide for a 100 per cent impost on profits or 
land purchased between 1930 and 1936. 


Clearing the Decks 
for New Bonus Fight 


Demand for payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
shall not hereafter be encumbered by entangling 
alliances with monetary theories. 

So asserts the Executive Committee of the 
American Legion, meaning that payment must 
not be linked with issuance of greenbacks, as at 
the last session of Congress. 

Another declaration of the Committee: 

That the present Administration’s provision 





Underwood & Uncerwes 
LABOR LEADERS LOOK AT ART 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins (left) and 

Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Fed- 

eration cf Labor, view the exhibition of wood carv- 

ings and paintings by working men at the De- 
partment of Labor. 
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national defense and sound 


are to be commended. 


for “adequate its 
military a 


Doubling Electric Service 
to Nation’s Farmers 


Toward doubling the number of farms enjoy- 
ing the labor-banishing benefits of electric 
power, the Rural Electrification Administration 
makes a beginning in its program—modest, but 
at least a beginning. 

Seven loans are approved for building 1,125 
miles of rural lines and serving 4,247 farms in 
six States. Their amount, $1,274,000. 

REA’s declared objective is the electrification 
of 750,000 farms. 

Not on its own resources alone does it rely. 
They are limited to 100 million dollars that may 
be forthcoming from work-relief funds or from 
the RFC. Over and above that it expects to 
Stimulate private companies to serve the coun- 
tryside, showing for them the way toward lower- 
priced but adequate rural service. 


Return of Salesmanship 
in Our Foreign Trade 


For increasing his business abroad Uncle Sam 
recalls a partner, dismissed a few years back. 

The partner: Salesmanship. 

Dismissal came in the form of discontinuing 
the services of the numerous trade attaches 
whom former President Herbert Hoover had ar- 
ranged to have at embassies abroad. 
pian, promoted by the Department 
of Commerce, is to sponsor visits of small groups 
of business men to foreign countries in attempts 
to promote trade 

This plan, while 


The new 


not conflicting. differs’ from 
that of the Department of State, which aims at 
increasing purchasing power of foreign cus- 
tomers by reciprocal lowering of tariffs. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


holding companies. Here, how- 
ever, they may run up against the 
possible misuse of the taxing 
power as a penalty and not for 
revenue, though the precedents 
on this point are by no means 
as clear as they are with respect 
to the grounds attempted by the 
New Deal to justify the present 
holding company act. 


The chances of a decision 
*~ from the Supreme Court on 
the issue between now and the 
adjournment of Congress next 
Spring are remote, however, be- 
cause a case has yet to be 
fought in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals before being set for argu- 
ment in the highest court. Con- 
gress probably will prefer to 
await the outcome of this battle 
before revising the present law. 

7 ¥ F 


Effect of last 

ELECTIONS week’s elections on 
SHOW TIDE business sentiment 
1S TURNING will be perceptibly 
felt in the coming 

months. Congressmen study elec- 

tion returns very carefully. None 

can deny that the tide is chang- 

ing somewhat. Most members of 

Congress like to go with the tide. 


@j Certainly the opportunities 

for radical measures in the 
next session would seem to have 
been impaired somewhat by the 
election results. 


The Administration may try 

now to recover some of the 
strength it has lost with conserv- 
atives. There is surely nothing 
in the election returns which 
gives a mandate for the breaking 
of the “breathing spell”. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that his 
legislative program has reached 
“substantial completion” was 
made after the last session of 
Congress adjourned so it could 
hardly have referred to anything 
but the next session which be- 
gins in January. 
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The election re- 
POINT NEED turns show clearly 
TO MODIFY = from the viewpoint 
LEGISLATION of Democratic 

strategy the need 
for an abatement of legislative 
hysteria and legislative reckless- 
ness and a concentration instead 
on the revision of those laws 
which experience reveals are de- 
fective from a constitutional or 
economic point of view. Some 
amendments in the Securities Act, 
for instance, would seem to be 
inevitable. 


The business and financial 

communities which received 
their first real inspiration to go 
ahead when the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court was 
rendered last May may be said to 
have been given another impetus 
by the events of last week. 


Confidence that the political 

combination of the executive 
and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment will not be permitted by 
the judiciary to read fantastic 
theories into the established prece- 
dents of the courts is a substantial 
factor in the upward rise of busi- 
ness and will continue to be as the 
courts throw out more and more 
of the invalid laws enacted by the 
New Deal. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 





+ UNCLE SAM TO ABANDON PRODUCTION-FOR-USE + 


MERICA’S most unusual business 

* concern is voluntarily giving up 
two-thirds of its business at the end 
of this month. 

From April, 1934, until the end of 


| August, 1935, this “firm”—the reliez- 





production program of the Federal 
Government and the States—em- 
ployed an average of nearly 250,000 
persons and distributed products 
valued at approximately $18,000,000 
each month. 

Units of its plant were scattered 
in every State but were of particular 
importance in Ohio, California, 
Washington, Alabama, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Arizona, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, and Tennessee. 

While most of the products were 
distributed in the localities where 
they were made, the concern main- 
tained in the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation a national distributing 
agency which handled $85,000,000 
worth of merchandise in the 17 
months. 


ALL DISTRIBUTED FREE 

Most of the concern’s products 
were made in makeshift work shops 
with poor equipment, although there 
were some first class factories 
equipped with modern machinery. 

Most of the workers were un- 
skilled although some were the 
equals of the best craftsmen in the 
land. Many of them came to the 
shops broken in body and spirit and 
left with their morale and former 
skills restored. 

None of the merchandise was sold. 
Instead it was given to the needy. 

The program whereby the unem- 
ployed produced goods for their own 
use was carried out by the Works 
Divisions of the State Emergency 
Relief Administrations, acting under 
general principles laid down by 
FERA. 

These were: None of the produc- 
tion to be allowed to compete with 
the output of private industry. Wage 
rates must not be so low as to ad- 
versely affect wages in private in- 
dustry. Finally, conditions under 
the Work Relief program should not 
be so attractive as to cause persons 
on relief to prefer relief work to 
regular jobs. 


WHY PROGRAM IS ENDING 

Liquidation of as much of the 
program as possible is scheduled t* 
be completed by Dec. 1, the date 
when the Federal Government ex- 
pects to have its new Works. Pro- 
gram in full operation. 

Why has the Government decided 
to end the relief-production pro- 
gram, its greatest venture into the 
production of necessities for its citi- 
zens? 

This step, to end all the emer- 
gency-production system, except for 
sewing rooms, canning centers, and 
a few other similar projects which 
cannot immediately be dissolved, ac- 
cording to relief officials, is being 
carried out for three reasons: 

1. The President’s desire to aban- 
don all forms of direct relief which 
automatically eliminates the pro- 
duction of goods for free distribu- 
tion to the needy. 

2. Business men have convinced 
the relief authorities that “produc- 
tion for use” sets up too much com- 
petition for private enterprise, 
thereby endangering the present 
economic system. 

3. Congress has decided the na- 
tion can afford a large public works 
program instead of the more mod- 
est program carried out under the 
Works Division. 

Is there any possibility the pro- 
gram will ever be revived? 

Because it offers the possibility of 
reducing relief expenditures, that 
question was discussed at the last 
session of Congress. 

The program has been given at- 
tention by two groups—the business 
men who have denounced it because 
they believe it has harmed them 
and the legislators and relief offi- 
cials who have mapped out relief 
plans. 

Data submitted to the late Sena- 
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Unique Manufacturing Program That 
Employed 250,000 Under Federal 
Guidance Is Nearing Its End 





tor Cutting last Spring by Jacob Ba- 
ker, FERA Assistant Administrator, 
showed that the cost of relief could 
be reduced by more than one-half 
if the unemployed were permitted 
to produce goods for their own use. 


LESS COSTLY, IS CLAIM 

He pointed out that under a re- 
lief-production system an expendi- 
ture of $60,000,000 would procure as 
many benefits for those on relief as 
the expenditure of $163,000,000 un- 
der the relief set-up of last Winter. 

On the basis of the indicated re- 
duction in cost, it is calculated that 
two billion dollars spent in a pro- 
duction program would provide six 
million families with relief care 
fully as adequate as that provided 
the present relief population by the 
expenditure of four billion dollars 
under the Works Program. 

If a demand for more stringent 
economy should arise, say relief of- 
ficials, the production for use plan 
might again be considered. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator, declares his disap- 
proval of the doctrine of production 
for use but at the same time he 
points out that “when you hear peo- 
ple discussing cutting down relief 
expenditures, the implication in the 
cutting down of these expenditures 
in the face of need, is that some 
such device as wholesale purchasing 
or*the production for use will have 
to be used.” 

If the President had not decided 
to abandon direct relief in favor of 
the new program, it is conceivable, 
according to relief officials, that the 
old work relief program including 
relief-production, might have been 
expanded to a peak employment of 
3,500,000 persons, instead of the 
2,472,000 reached last January. 


SOME ACTIVITIES RETAINED 

In addition to the sewing rooms 
—which are being continued, relief 
officials explain, because there is no 
other form of employment readily 
available for women on the relief 
rolls—and the canning centers— 
which are being continued tempo- 
rarily until all this year’s produce is 
canned—the chief remnants of the 
principle of production by the un- 
employed are to be found in the 
self-help cooperatives. 

Some of these cooperatives may 
be financed by the Resettlement 
Administration, on a strictly self- 
liquidating basis, whereby all loans 
will have to be repaid. Others have 
been set up as a result of the FERA 
program. 

There are 211 cooperatives with a 
total membership of 15,957 and an 
operating capital of $1,008,000. While 
this capital is furnished from the 
State ERA’s, either as grants or 
loans, the cooperatives have no 
other connection with the Govern- 
ment. There is supervision to in- 
sure the repayment of loans, but 
otherwise the self-help groups are 
on their “own.” 


COOPERATIVE EXPANSION 

The growth of organizations of 
this type has characterized every 
great depression of the United 
States. They have attempted to 
carry on a wide variety of produc- 
tion projects to make goods they 
need and in addition have ex- 
changed their services for goods. 

Cooperatives also are considered 
important because it is believed 
some of them may become perma- 
nent organizations of mutual self- 
aid. 

How did the relief-production 
system develop? What has been the 
accomplishment of the program in 
relation to the relief problem in 
general? 

Development of the system, relief 
officials point out, has been largely 
a matter of circumstance. For ex- 
ample, Congress decided to buy 
250,000 bales of surplus cotton; 
thereby the FSRC acquired the ma- 
terial for the making of mattresses 
land the mattress-making projects 
were started. 

Likewise, meat canning projects 
developed because of the drought 
and the Federal Government’s pro- 
gram to buy up surplus cattle in 
the drought-stricken areas. Other 
phases of the program, such as fur- 
niture making and gardening, have 
arisen out of the need to do some- 
thing for the unemployed, beyond 
the bare minimum provided by cash 
relief allotments. 


PRODUCTION FOR USE 

About the time of the EPIC move- 
ment in California, more elaborate 
plans for the “production for use” 
program were discussed in official 
circles. But these never got beyond 
the discussion. 

A program similar to inat carried 
out to use surplus cotton for mat- 
tresses was planned at one time to 
utilize the surplus hides acquired in 
the drought program. But this pro- 
gram was effectually stymied when 
manufacturers holding patents on 


certain types of shoemaking ma- 
chinery refused to permit the relief 
authorities to use their machines. 
The proportion of persons engaged 
in relief-production out of the total 
number engaged in the work relief 
program has never been large. 


TWO MILLION WORKERS 

There has been an average of 
about 2,000,000 persons engaged in 
the work relief program over its en- 
tire period. Official data show per- 
centages of total employment were 
divided among the various types of 
projects as follows: 

Production of goods needed by 
the unemployed, 14.1; highway and 
street construction, 33.4; bridge 
building and grade crossing elimi- 
nation, .7; public buildings, 8.1: 
sewers and sanitation, 7.3. 

Public utilities, 2.5; flood control, 
3.5; erosion control, grading, 9.9; 
parks and playgrounds, 5.2. 

Public health and welfare, 3.9; 
education and arts, 3.7; special sur- 
veys, research and planning, 2.7; 
eradication of disease bearers, poi- 
sonous plants, 1.7; conservation of 
fish and game, 3; miscellaneous 
projects, .3. 

Construction and maintenance 
projects represent 73.6 per cent of 
the total employment. 

A table, based on official data, 
showing that $85,860,169 worth of 
work relief products were distribu- 
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page. These figures are the mini- 
mum totals for the period from 
April, 1934, through August. They 
do not cover the products which 
were consumed in the localities 
where they were made and there- 
fore were not handled by the FSRC. 


One of the major phases of the 
projects for preparation of com- 
modities for the use of the unem- 
ployed was the meat canning pro- 





ing plants were built and operated 
by the Works Division. 
6000 SEWING CENTERS 

In proportion of total employment 
one of the most important projects 
was the making of clothing in the 
State ERA sewing rooms. Only a 
small proportion of the total output 
was distributed nationally by the 
FSRC. 

More than 6,000 sewing centers 








Work Relief Record of Goods Production 


Total products distributed by the FSRC which were either manufactured 
or processed on work relief projects from April, 1934, to September, 1935: 


Product Quantity Value 
Total Foodstuffs ........... sees. - 266,353,074 pounds $42,750,525 
Meat and Meat Products.........195,442,936 ‘sy 
Fruits and Vegetables ..... ecccces 62,333,749 ” 
Miscellaneous Foods ........ sees. 8,576,395 ” 
Were, GE SN IE nc nn 66sec ccd cneccveccdccececeses $12,477,374 
Womens’ and Girls’ Dresses...... 2,672,576 
Men’s and Boys’ Shirts ....... e+. 1,350,885 
IE as 65s 06s veaeasens TTT 75,642 
Value of Household Furnishings.................005 bieeebinsne’s $27,909,765 
Comforters and Quilts ....... ee. 3,018,129 
SES - 5-a.5.504544.500404050 eeoe 1,322,047 
RA ee a ee 3,604,028 
Total Value, Miscellaneous Products............. iiss ewes caenes $2,722,505 
I 055.43 505d enki xene ecccee 1,754,246 
SOC re Seas 166,093 cords 
Total Value Premased: cvsisceccctocdsdtcs<ceesechacte eeeseeeess+$85,860,169 











gram for the disposal of surplus 
cattle acquired by the Government 
during its program to help the 
drought stricken areas. 
Twenty-nine States engaged in 
some part of this program of meat 
canning. Existing abbattoirs and 
canning plants which were idle were 
leased by the Works Division and 
manned by relief labor. In some 





cases where private facilitics did not | 


were set up under the State ERA’s 
and there was an average monthly 
employment roll of about 150,000 
women. The Women’s Division of 
the FERA reports that 11,009,785 
garments were made. , 

An example of the development 
which some of _ these projects 
reached is furnished by Illinois. I+ 
reports that the Cook County Sew- 
ing Center by October, 1934, had an 





was capable of filling special orders 
for odd-size garments within 12 
hours. 

At first the garments in some of 
the centers were badly made, but 
as production difficulties were 
smoothed out the quality of the 
output rose until finally it approxi- 
mated that of commercial produc- 
tion. 


IDLE FACTORIES USED 


In a few instances, the State ERA’s 
took over idle factories. An example 
of this type of activity is the knit- 
ting factory project carried out at 
Millville, Mass., 2 town of about 
2,000 population. 

At this place the factories had 
closed for some time and 85 per cent 
of the working population was idle. 
The report of the development of 
the project is given by the Massa- 
chusetts ERA. 

The town agreed to furnish the 
ERA with a building for the project 


| and also power for operations. The 
| plant started with 44 girls and was 
| expanded until it had a force of 129 


girls and 31 men working on a 
double shift. 

This plant is making 355 dozen 
garments every working week. Since 
operations were begun a total of 
241,290 garments, valued at $273,885 
retail, have been made. It is con- 
sidered unlikely that its operation 
will be continued under the new 
program. 

Household articles which have 
been made by the Works Division 
include sheets, pillow cases, mat- 
tresses, quilts, towels, rugs and a 
small amount of furniture. 

Enough mattresses were providea 
in all the States to furnish mat- 


















































ted by the FSRC appears on this | exist or were unobtainable, process- output of 10,000 garments daily and [Continued on Page 16, Column 2.] 
an Old Trade-mark 
‘ 


revitalized. 


reputation. 


new. 





really “Old”? 


= “LIFE SPAN” of a trade-mark parallels that 
of a business or professional man, with one 
great difference—a trade-mark can be constantly 


With man, the first stage is that of growth and 
widening influence. 

Next comes the second, or middle-aged stage, 
wherein for a long time he is at the height of his 


This gradually and inevitably merges into the 
third period, wherein he loses out before the com- 
petition of younger men and newer methods. 

When trade-marks reach this third period, some- 
thing must be done to revitalize them. 

To quote from an outstanding national adver- 
tiser’s general letter to stockholders (from which 
we borrowed the subject of this advertisement), 
“There are three general ways in which Manage- 
ment may meet this: 

1. It may produce new products under new trade 
names...a slow and expensive process. 
2. It may purchase other trade-marks that are in 
the first, or growing portion of their ‘Life Span.’ 
3. It may shift the old trade-mark to cover new 
products, thereby conserving the money spent in 
past years’ advertising of the old mark.” 
It takes great experience to prescribe for a tradé- 
mark whose brightly-minted image has grown 
over-familiar to a changing world. Time stales its 
lustre ... familiarity breeds indifference... new 
symbols eclipse it. 


A real “Trade-Mark House” 


Lord & Thomas doubt that any other advertising 
agency can match their long experience and fruit- 
ful strategy in the field of trade-marks, old and 


For 63 years we have christened, nursed, en- 
couraged, and sent them forth to win supremacy 
in more national fields than we can enumerate. 
You know them. Your grandparents knew them. 


LORD & THOMAS ; advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained ; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 


And your grandchildren will know them. They are 
a vital part of America’s higher standards of living. 

Lord & Thomas salesmanship-in-print put these 
trade-marks up there, over the years. And Lord & 
Thomas strategy is constantly devising new ways 
to keep them up there—making money for their 
owners. We do not believe in an “Old Man’s Home 
for Trade-marks.” We believe in keeping them out 
in the field, working —where they belong! 


New Cases—New Prescriptions 


Lord & Thomas fully appreciate the advantages of 
the aforementioned three general premises for 
aging trade-marks. We have, many times, evolved 
supplementary by-products to carry on the name. 
And we have elevated these same by-products to 
the stature of successful products by true sales- 
manship-in-print. We open up new fields, create 
countless modern packages, fire with enthtsiasm 


the national dealer. 


In addition, we constantly discover new ways to 


revitalizé trade-marks. For 





example, a completely new 
kind of radio contest for a 
dentifrice — it breaks all 
records. 

For a great marketing or- 
ganization, a striking new 
advertising appeal—sprung 
from a four-year research 
with leading universities on 
a product more than 25 


Many famous and familiar 
brands are behind the food you 
eat at Thompson's — Armour, 
Quaker Oats, Pillsbury, Sun- 
kist, Gold Medal, Kellogg, Na- 
tional Biscuit, General Foods 
and many others of high quality 
i Th 








years old...a product with 
no apparent new appeal. 





composite of all that quality. 








Each case may be differ- 
ent, demanding bold and 
original thought. But Lord 
& Thomas, we believe, have 
been singularly successful 
in finding the right pre- 
scription, 


Part of a recent advertisement 
run by Thompson’s Restaurants, 
in Chicago — an account not 
handled by us. Three of the eight 
famous brand names listed are 
clients of Lord & Thomas—two of 
whom have been served by us for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
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A and trying doors, 


didn’t. disturb the correspondents 
Poughkeepsie. 

An election that lured numerous prodigal Re- 
publican voters back into their own column— 
but didn’t upset many calculations or damage 
any dispositions. 

Hyde Park—New York City—Washington. 

A Masonic ceremony. 

A visiting Premier. 

The week had started with a Sunday which pro- 
vided a varied program. Church and a meeting 
of the vestry; a picnic at the Morgenthau home, 
and an award presented to the President in the 
big driveway of the estate for 25 years of faith- 
ful services as a member of the Hyde Park Fire 
Department. 


HONORED BY FIREMEN 

When the President returned from this picnic 
he found the local fire department on parade; 
most of the members along with their three 
pieces of apparatus were accounted for. Driving 
slowly past, he reviewed the halted line, and then 
proceeded to his home. There the president of 
the Eagle Fire Company pinned the button on 
his lapel. The chief of the Rescue Hook and 
Ladder Company made the speech, recalling that 
it was 25 years ago that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt joined the Eagle Fire Company as his father 
and his brother had done before him. 

Sunday luncheon was the occasion for sur- 


broke a platter—but 
in near-by 


mises as to who were the guests who were com- | 


ing and going at the Hyde Park “White House” 
without revealing their identity. It was ex- 
plained that the luncheon party was private. It 
was learned that Will Hays, Moviedom’s Czar, 
and Raymond Moley, Presidential adviser, were 
among the guests. 

The next day was enshrouded in silence. No 
news emanated from Hyde Park; or, at least, if 
there was any it didn’t get beyond the headquar- 
ters office in Poughkeepsie. A mail pouch had 
arrived and its contents may well have provided 
plenty of activity over the flat-topped desk in 
the President’s study. 


BUSY ELECTION DAY 

Election Day was busy. As Registered Voter 
Number 399 appeared to cast his ballot many of 
the other 398 who had preceeded him paused to 
watch. ‘The family party that drew up at the 
doors of the little green and white painted Town 
Hall of Hyde Park numbered six persons, in- 
cluding the Presideni’s wife and mother, and 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, widow of his elder brother. 

It was a mild bright day after .the eary 
showers, and before the Presicient left his open 
car he remo¥ed his top coat, lifted his hat to 


The Coming Issues 
By DR. REXFORD GUY TUGWELL 


Undersecretary of Agriculture and Administrator 
of the Resettlement Administration 


7HAT is needed in these months to come is 

an access of confidence among all progres- 
sives, a submission to discipline under leadership 
and a drive for complete victory against the 
most powerful reaction ever organized in this 
nation. 

If we cannot achieve unity we shall lose— 
and we shall deserve to lose. * * * 

This Administration is com- 
mitted to democracy and to 
equal justice. Autocrats fear 
nothing so much as the demo- 
cratie idea; and our financial 
afd industrial autocrats are 
no exception. They have been 
used to doing as they pleased, 
not only with our national 
resources but with us. * * * 

We have no reason to ex- 
pect that the disestablishing 
of our plutocracy will be 
pleasant. These historical 
changes never are. We have, however, the duty 
of avoiding violence as the process goes on, 

And this is why I regard the coming months 
as among the most critical of our history. For 
the movement will go on in any case; it lies in 
the brains and the blood of a people bringing 
into substance the stuff of old racial dreams. 

With all the materials at their immediate com- 
mand; with the technica] skills already cemented 
firmly into a universal educational system, no 
power on this earth can stop the progress of our 
people toward national well-being. * * * 

We have been pitiable grubbing creatures up to 
now, laboring in sweat and sorrow to make 
money, to multiply it at other’s expense and to 
hide it away like misers for our children. 

But none of us ever thought it good or right 
to do so. Our generous impulses have had to be 
vigorously suppressed. Many of our favorite 
preachments have been devoted to holding us up 
to scratch in these respects, to keeping us stingy, 
competitive, unwilling to cooperate, * * * 

It is part of the progressive duty to penetrate 
these springs of generosity, these impulses of co- 
operation, and to cause them to spread their 
reviving waters upon a land now parched from 
long meanness and withholding. * * * 

The autocrats must get out of the way along 
with the moral system which supports them; but 
it is our duty to prevent that being done with 





Dr. Tugweil 


MILD earthquake that set the secret serv- 
ice men scurrying about lighting lights 
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What's Going on in the White House—A Close Up of the Chief Executive's 


| 
| 
| +  Activities—His Problems, His Callers, His Duties, His Diversions 





| —Underwood & Underwood 
HYDE PARK CALLER 


Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Board of the 

General Electric Co., calls upofi the President, in 

his capacity as adviser to the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, to discuss educational problems. 





the crowd and then marched into the polling 
place. Here there was no interruption to routine, 
| except when the lights for the cameras flashed 
| as he posed for a moment before one of the 
| two machines. 
The voting over. 
a few Presidential comments on 
and the ceremony was ended. 
Back in Hyde Park there was an announced 
luncheon guest, Bernard Baruch, a Presidential 
adviser who recently has not been seen so often 
in Washington. Surmise suggested European af- 
fairs as the possible topic of conversation over 
the luncheon table, 


RETURNS COME IN 


The afternoon was interrupted by election re- 
turns, as soon as they began to come in; some 
were communicated from distant points, some 
were telephoned from the headquarters at 
Poughkeepsie where Secretary Early had his ear 
to the wings. Uptil nearly midnight this kept 
up, with a final summation from Postmaster 
General Farley in New York. 


There were more pictures, 
the weather, 








os SS 
violence, That is why I regard the c 
paign so important. * * * 

It may very well determine whether, some years 
from now, we shall do as other nations have— 
throw over completely the democratic and evolu- 
tionary process—or whether we shall find then 
that our leadership, our administration and our 
discipline have been equal to the task of creating 
institutions suited to the world in which they 
are expected to operate, * * * 

Our best strategy is to surge forward with the 
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oming cam- 











workers and the farmers of this nation, com- , 


mitted to general achievements, but trusting 
the genius of our leader for the disposition of our 
forces and the timing of our attacks. 
(Excerpts from an address by Dr. Tugwell 
in the Olympia Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
Oct. 28.) 





Mr. Hopkins and the Press 


ARRY L. HOPKINS, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator and Administrator of Emergency Re- 
lief, met the press Nov, 7. 

What follows is the running fire of question 
and answer: 

NEWSPAPERMAN: Anything 
about the Presidential boom you started 
Kansas? 

MR. HOPKINS: I was surprised to see the 
effect of what I said. ‘ (The WPA Administrator 
had asserted that Kansas as ajState had put up 
not a “thin dime” for relief.) ‘ 

The farthest thing from my mind is to have 
political significance attached to. what I say. 
This job is too serious a business of dealing with 
the question of whether people 
eat or not to identify our ac- 
tions with partisan politics. 

No project of any kind has 
been approved with that in 
mind and none has been 
E. speeded up or delayed, and no 
* relief has ever been given with 
politics in mind nor will it be. 

The one thing I am inter- 
ested in is to see that these 
people who have no share of 
the national income from pri- 
vate industry get what they 
need, and at the same time to protect the public’s 
and the taxpayer’s interest. 

Relief requires cooperation of Federal, State, 
city and county governments if the problem is 
to be met. Politicians can yell their heads off at 
what we do or do not do, but we are not con- 
cerned. 

NEWSPAPERMAN: Getting back to politics, 
what about the situation in Missouri where they 
say all PWA appointments are of Democrats? 


further to say 
in 
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The Republican victories in the New York As- 
sembly were no surprise. Tne President seemed 
satisfied with the general situation, when he 
talked with friends the next day. There was no 
official comment. 

One Democratic triumph provided an inter- 
lude of amusement and likewise a gratifyingly 
personal tribute. It was the election for the first 
time in thirty years of a Democrat as Supervisor 
of Hyde Park Village. The issue was the self- 
sustaining work project for local unemployed 
which Mrs. Roosevelt had sponsored. The Re- 
publican candidate for Supervisor had personally 
led the first against this project. 

When the returns were in and Elmer Van 
Wagner, member of one of the old Hyde Park 
families, had won, several hundred men and 
women, with torchlignts and a fife and drum 
corps, marched the two miles to the Roosevelt 
estate and held a celebration. 


THE PRESIDENT HARKS BACK 


The President, as he sat on his porch, was 
surrounded by a number of the ladies, including 
the wife of the new Supervisor. The President’s 
wife and mother looked om. When the noise had 
died down the President said a few words in- 
cluding a reminiscence. 

“This scene makes me happy,” he said, “It 
takes me back a great many years. I go back 
to the time. its almost incredible—to the first 
election of Grover Cleveland. I think I re- 
member the first, at any rate I do remember 
the second, Cleveland election. 

“I was supposed to be asleep then. But around 
11 o’clock, I was awakened by a crowd of march- 
ers, such ‘as you, coming up our driveway and 
being greeted on the front porch by my father 

“They were Hyde Park people who had jour- 
neyed all the way to Poughkeepsie to get the re- 
turns. Like you, they too, had red fire, but 
most of them were riding in hay wagons and 
carts. They got my father out of bed. I peeked 
out of the window. It was the first election and 
demonstration of this kind that I remember.” 

A somewhat nervous response from the new 
officeholder ended an incident that gave a 
friendly flavor to the day. 


ELECTIONS AND NEUTRALITY 
Wednesday was bright and sunshiny. The 

weather infected the President’$S*mood as he met 

the press and he chatted freely—but not for 


Bask RR: 5 RRS ch ARRAY 
MR. HOPKINS: That came from a partisan; a 
purely political source. 

NEWSPAPERMAN: Wasn’t your comment on 
Kansas refuted by the Relief Administrator 
there? 

MR. HOPKINS: The facts I gave you were cor- 
rect. The State has contributed nothing for re- 
lief. They paid a small part of the administra- 
tive expense. I do not want to add anything to 
what I said. ; } 

NEWSPAPERMAN: Isn’t it a fact that their 
constitutions prevent some States from con- 
tributing? 

MR. HOPKINS: A good many States have 
changed their constitutions. Texas is one. 

NEWSPAPERMAN: What difference does. it 
make where the money comes ‘from? 

MR. HOPKINS: I think it makes a good deal 
of difference. If it comeS from cities and coun- 
ties alone it means taxes on real estate. In the 
main, since 1929, cities and counties have taken 
it on the chin. I do not think that real estate 
should bear the whole burden of the cost of those 
services which we are bound ‘to have for many 
years to come. 

NEWSPAPERMAN: Is there any source of reve- 
nue other than real estate particularly adapt- 
able? 

MR. HOPKINS: Anything but the sales tax, | 
from my point of view, is particularly adaptable. | 
I do not like the sales tax. It is a direct tax on | 
the poor people, on what they eat. 








—Harris & Ewing 
“RELIEF IS NOT POLITICAL” 


Harry L. Hopkins (right), FERA and WPA Ad- | | 

ministrator, declares that relief is too important to 

be mixed up with politics. With him in this photo 

is Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, dur- 
ing a discussion of needs for that State. 
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LOOKING OVER THE RETURNS 


Feeling that the returns in Tuesday’s election 

showed a favorable New Deal trend, the President, 

while in New York, expresses particular gratifica- 
tion over Kentucky's vote on old-age pensions. 





publication—about the election. He was satis- 
fied, it was inferred. 

He did express his gratification specifically in 
one phase of the Kentucky results. It concerned 
the passage of the enabling act making it pos- 
sible for the Federal Social Security law to be- 
come effective in Kentucky. 

A telegram from Frank Hague, New Jersey 
Democratic leader, brought the assurance that 
the Democratic victory in Hudson County was 
vindication of the New Deal. 

But it was not domestic matters but foreign 
affairs over which the President showed his 
greatest concern. Perhaps he had just been 
reading over the text of the speech which was 
delivered later by Undersecretary of State Phil- 
lips in the name of his chief, Secretary Hull. 

Less rigid neutrality 1aws--the danger of in- 
sufficient elasticity in the legislation that might 
tie the President’s hands. And so the note was 
sounded that may set the pitch for the Admin- 
istration’s efforts when Congress returns what is 
felt to be the constitutional rights of the Chief 
Executive in dealing with foreign nations. Mean- 
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Food and Processing Taxes 
By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


N amazing thing about the public attitude 

toward the farm program and processing 

taxes is the extent to which that attitude is NOT 
based on facts, 

An acquaintance of mine has been experi- 
menting. Wherever he finds a group of people 
complaining about high food 
prices, and attributing the | 
high prices to _ processing § 
taxes, he asks those people to 
do a little estimating. 

Since they usually mention 
beefsteak he asks them to es- 
timate how much the proc- 
essing tax amounts to in a§ 
dollar’s worth of beefsteak. 

So far he has collected 
several score of answers and 
the answers range from 3 to oe 
65 cents. And yet there is Henry A. Wallace 
not now, and never has been, 
any processing tax whatsoever on beef. Not more 
than 1 out of 20 among the people this man 
has talked to knew this simple fact. 

There is no curtailment of beef or veal or 
lamb or chicken and the pork program as now 
shaping up calls for material increases in pro- 
duction. 

(Excerpts from an address by Mr. Wallace, 

Nov. 5.) ¢ 





Holding Companies 
AMES M. LANDIS, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, met newspaper- 
men November §. 

He discussed the decision of Federal Judge 
William C. Coleman, of Baltimore, who ruled on 
November 8 that the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 is illegal. 

SEC is charged by Congress with administra- 
tion of Title I.of that Act. 

Excerpts from the comments of Mr. Landis 
follow; 

“December 1 is approaching when under the 
law, utility holding companies are required to 
register. We think it advisable to think in terms 
of that date. 

“Our contention is that there is no case of con- 
troversy at present affecting the administration 
of the Public Utility Act. 

“What would be the consequences to companies 


| that do not register as required? The SEC im- 
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while certain Congressmen have expressed other 
views, intimating that it might work just the 
other way. 

The only “official guest” was Owen D. Young, 
who came for lunch, to talk about the National 
Youth movement. Later there was an automo- 
bile ride in the Autumn sunshine. Night brought 
the cheering news of the “smashing victory” in 
Kentucky. 


AS A MASTER MASON 


The next day was desk-cleaning for the re- 
turn. At 3 o'clock the motorcade started for New 
York, making the trip of 75 miles in about three 
hours, arriving just about in time to make the 
necessary change to evening clothes, for the 
President was to take part in inducting two of 
his sons into the Masonic Order, the first time 
in history this has occurred. The President al- 
ready had participated in raising his son Elliott, 
now he was to assist in raising the next two 
boys, James and Franklin, Jr., to “the sublime 
degree of Master Mason.” 

The next morning he was back in Washington 
with foreign affairs waiting for him in the per- 
sons of Secretary Hull and Undersecretary Phil- 
lips. But the presence of Assistant Secretary 
Francis B. Sayre, and Henry Grady, Chief of the 
Trade Agreement Division of the State Depart- 
ment, indicated that peace as well as war was 
considered, for Premier Mackenzie King of Can- 
ada would arrive at 5 o’clock at the White House 
to talk about stimulating further commercial re- 
lations between the United States and Canada. 

There was the usual press conference and it 
was a crowded one, with a number of Canadian 
newspaper men present. Naturally the Premier's 
visit was uppermost in the minds of everyone, 
for he was to arrive at tea time and remain over 
night as a house guest. 

But it was a little too early to speculate. The 
President said, however, that he hoped a broad 
trade agreement that would move as many kinds 
of goods as possible across the border would be 
concluded. 


PASSING OF THE ‘SEQUOIA’ 


There wasn’t much news. In fact there was 
almost none, but one question did bring out the 
fact that “Sequoia,” the Department of Com- 
merce boat that has acted as Presidential yacht, 
is to be returned to her more prosaic duties. 
One of the Coast Guard patrol boats, the “Elec- 
tra,” will get the assignment. The “Sequoia” 
isn’t fireproof enough to suit the Secret Service, 
which is responsible for the President’s safety. 

But this weekend there was to be no trip at 
all. Conversations with Premier King and paper 
work and on Monday the Armistice Day address 
at Arlington Cemetery. 


H. R. BauKHAGE 












poses no consequences of itself. 


Consequences 


+ flow from the Act itself, 


“They involve casting of doubt over the validity 
of contracts for service and other contracts of 
utility holding companies. 

“The law itself may be illegal. There is a doubt 
about that. If it takes 96 pages to come to a 
conclusion then there must be a reasonable 
doubt. 


“Against that doubt we offer a simple form; five 
questions that a holding company must ask, three 
exhibits, and a chance to contest in court every 
step of the way. Here is the simple path of 
safety. 

“No company has yet informed its stockholders 
of the action it intends to take with regard to 
signing. Can the holding company make its con- 
tracts safely after Dec. 1 without signing this 
registration form? There is a doubt.” 





Financing Public Works 


By PHILIP M. BENTON 


Director of Finance, Public Works 
Administration 


T IS in terms of employment created through 
widespread, useful construction projects that 
the accomplishments of PWA must be measured. 


Under our first program, allotments of funds were 


made to finance, or aid in the financing of 
19,150 projects in 3,040 of the 3,073 counties in 


the nation, representing an estimated total con- 
struction cost of $2,800,000,000. 


Expenditures to October 1 of $1,775,000,000 on 


these projects have provided more than 19,000,- 
000 man-months of employment. 


Our new program, in spite of its curtailment, 


will finance, or aid in the financing of, about 
4,000 additional construction projects of public 
bodies, 
months of employment. 
cost of these new projects is estimated to be 
$765,000,000, of which about 45 per cent will be 
represented by outright Federal grants. 


estimated to provide 8,000,000 man- 
The total construction 


The balance will be local contribution, to be 


provided by municipal borrowing from private 
sources to the extent of at least $250,000,000 and 
by loans from the Federal Government in the 
amount of $182,000,000. 


For the most part, the municipal projects which 


we have mnanced have added to the permanent 
tangible wealth of the community. 


PWA has proved to be an effective weapon in 


combating unemployment through the financ- 
ing of useful public works. 


(Excerpts from an address before the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.) 
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PRO AND CON OF FARM-CONTROL VOTES 


quarters of the interested farmers | 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary 
of Agriculture, now points to 
more than 4,000,000 votes cast by 
farmers in the elections that have 
become an integral part of his plan 
for an economic democracy in agri- 
culture. 
Of those votes 86.8 per cent have 
favored the type of contro] program 


The United States News 





Are Referenda a Key to Farm Sentiment? | 


—Increased Interest in Significance— 
Heavy Vote For Programs 


} } t the corn belt Each farmer present 

applied by the Agricultural Adjust- ee S an I oy ‘ - had 
the meeting had a vote e he 

ment Administration. Barely half a ine meetl regio ainsee : 

to be there, and he voted after 


million farmers have voted agains! 
the various plans worked out unde1 
the New Deal farm program 

The last of these votes brought a 
turnout of 941,403 growers of corn 
and hogs. Of that total 813,063 voted 
in favor of a new control plan. Thi 
was 86.37 per cent of the total num- 
ber of voters 


WHAT DOES VOTE MEAN? 
however, many questions are 
being raised concerning these new 
type elections, held out in the 
country to the accompaniment of 
excitement rivaling that of political 
elections 

Do not only a fraction of the pos- 
sible farm voters turn out to cast 
ballots? Of what use is an election 
when a man is asked to vote solely 
on the question whether or not he 
wants to continue getting a check 
from the Government? Don’t some 
individuals have several votes, in- 
stead of just one? Do these refer- 


Now, 


speeches giving the Government side 
of the proposition 

A total of 550.445 votes 
of which 379,401 were in favor of a 
new sresram 

But there are in this country 4,- 
500,000 farmers who raise corn or 
hogs or both. However, 2,000,000 of 
this number are written off by Gov- 
ernment officials as producing these 
crops only for consumption on the 
farm. They say, too, that another 
million raise so few hogs and so 
little corn that they can hardly be 
ymmercial producers. It 
yroducers who are in- 
rnment control 


were cast, 





classed a 
merc 


d in the 


is com 





tereste Gove 
program. 


Of the 1,500,000 classed bythe 


1932 presidentiai election 
Why should there have been any 
opposition votes? Wasn’t this elec- 
tion in the class of one that might 
be held to ask world war veterans 
whether they wanted a bonus? 
Actually there is a difference of 
opinion among farm experts whether 
hog producers will be better off 
in 1936 by accepting Government 
contracts than they would be by 
cutting loose and producing hogs 
up to the limit of their capacity. 
Whatever the answer to that ques- 
tion, the number of farmers voting 
for a new plan surprised the AAA. 
COTTON PROGRAM REFEREN- 
DUM: A vote on the Bankhead Act 
involving compulsory control of 
cotton marketing—was held last De- 
cember. This act imposes a pro- 
hibitive tax on all cotton marketed 











Ne -w Deal Farm Elections 


es cast 


Record of vot 


enda provide a key to farm senti- 
9 92 ¢ 
ment Wheat control for 1936-39 
Increased interest, both among Corn-hog control for 1935 
. rer + Seial + 7-7 * 
Government officials and those out Bankhead plan of cotton control 
side the Government, is displayec Corn-hog control for 1936 


toward the meaning and the signifi- 
cance of the farm elections. 

A table on this page provides the 
facts and figures concerning the 
elections thus far held. These fig- 
ures were compiled by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, 
and are published now for the first 
time 


THE OFFICIAL VIEW 


Kerr-Smith tobacco control 


Voluntary 


tobacco control......... 


by farmers on the AAA programs to control crops: 


Number of Number Percentage 
producers voting for for con- 
voting continuance tinuance 
466,720 404,417 87 
550,445 379,401 68.9 
1,521,954 1,361,418 89.5 
941,403 813,063 86.3 
398,867 374,973 94 
377,050 360,460 95.6 
4,256,439 3 693,732 86.8 


turned out to vote. 

WHEAT REFERENDUM: About 1,- 
200,000 farms in the United States 
produce wheat. The big producing 
area, however, is in the sparsely 
populated area of the West where 
large tracts of land are devoted to 
mass production 

In the wheat vote, out of this total 
number of growers, 466,720 voted 
and 404,417 or 87 per cent of them 
favored the AAA program. 

The voters represented the bulk 
of the commercial wheat production 
of the country. Again each grower 
had one vote. 

There are 580,000 wheat growers 
with contracts to control production. 
However, as in the other programs, 
the vote was not confined to those 
who were cooperating with the AAA. 
Non-contract voters were eligible to 
cast their ballot on the same condi- 
tions as were the contract holding 
voters. 

TOBACCO REFERENDUM: Two 
votes were held among growers of 
this crop. 

The first was on the question of 
continuing the Kerr-Smith Act. 
This act, like the Bankhead Act in 
cotton, imposes a form of compul- 
sory production control on tobacco 
growers. 

When the vote was counted it was 
discovered that 398,867 tobacco 


growers had voted and of this num- 








ber 374,973 or 94 per cent favored 
continuance of the compulsory plan. 

The second vote was on the ques- 
tion of the voluntary crop control 
program, which carries with it the 
bounty payments. 


In this vote, 377,050 growers took 


part with 360,460 or 95.6 per cent 
favoring continuance. 

On the basis of these ballotings, 
the AAA has concluded that its pro- 
grams carry the endorsement of the 
farming regions of the country. 
They take the attitude that there is 





no more reason to believe that the 
non-voters among farmers were op- 
posed to the program than there is 
to believe that all voters in a politi- 
cal election who fail to cast a ballot 
are opposed to the victorious candi- 
date or the successful proposition. 

















Government as commercial corn and 
1,154,000 have con- 
AAA to control pro- 
represent about 75 
and hog pro- 


hog producers, 
tracts with the 
duction. They 
per cent of the corn 


But back of those figures lies | duction of the country. 
other information that officials use But. in 1934, barely one-third of 
to put them in perspective. Viewed | the yoters who might be expected to 
in the light of that information, the be interested in the outcome of the 


situation takes on the following 


election, went to the meetings ana 


color voted. Of their number nearly one- 
CORN-HOG ELECTIONS: The third opposed the plan. 
first of the farmer referenda was The situation changed in 1935. 


held a year ago among the corn and 
hog farmers of the country. The 
question was on continuance of the 
program of production control for 
another year. 

At that time opponents of the 
New Deal were arguing that the 
AAA involved regimentation of the 
farmer and that it was being forced 
on him against his will. Mr. Wal- 
lace decided that the way to de- 
termine whether or not this charge 
of regimentation was true would be 
to have the farmers vote. 

The first election was held in a 
large number of county meetings 
held on a single night throughout 


This year the election was held 
with regular polling places in each 
township. Election day was set as 
Saturday when farmers usually go 
to town to shop. Polls were open 
from early morning until 10 o’clock 
at night. Pressure was applied to 
get out the vote 

Again, of the 
likely to be interested, 
941,403 voted and of this 
813,063 cast a ballot. 

In other words about two-thirds 
of the prospective voters did vote 
That compares with 55 per cent of 
the eligible voters of the United 
States who went to the polls in the 


1,500,000 producers 
this time 
number 
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When you taste this rye 
you taste real rye 


You'll find more than mere difference in the delicious taste 
of Old Overholt Straight Rye Whiskey, bottled in bond under 


U. S. Government supervision. The flavor is richer and sweeter. 


You'll never be fooled on it. Aged 42 years in the wood. 


The same formula and quality distilling for 125 years. No 


wonder this grainy, full-bodied drink is the great favorite with 


people who knew fine whiskies back when, 


Before your third 


sip, you will agree that no whiskey Surpasses this grand old 


Straight rye, none matches its rare taste. Get acquainted now 


with real rye 
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in excess of a quota assigned by the 
Government to each grower. This 
is one of the drastic forms of AAA 
control. 

There are about 2,000,000 growers 
of cotton. Many of these produce 
only one or two bales. Shortly be- 
fore the election, President Roose- 
velt made known that he would 
favor an exemption of these smaller 
growers from the restrictions of the 
Bankhead Act. 

When the vote in the cotton ref- 
erendum was counted, it totalled 1,- 
521,954, of which 1,361,418 or 89.5 
per cent favored continuance of the 
program. 

This vote has a particular interest 
because Negroes were allowed to 
vote and each individual grower, 
whether landowner, tenant or share- 
cropper, had one vote. However, 
there always was a question con- 
cerning the degree of pressure ex- 
erted by landlords to bring out a 
big favorable vote. 

In this instance 


about three 
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INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM WILTS 
TOUGH WHISKERS SOFTER 
THAN A CROONER'S VOICE; 

KEEPS YOUR FACE COMFORTABLE AND 
COOL. CHOICE OF TUBE OR JAR. 


INGRAM’'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 
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NE of the largest buyers of steel, 

in the country is the automotive 
industry. And the city of Detroit ts 
the vital center of automobile maau- 
facturing ... the very heart of the 
automobile steel market. 

One of the units of National Steel 
Corporation ... The Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation . .. is located in 
this outstanding market center... 
to supply the makers of America’s 
cars with the quality steel they need. 
This modern mill operates literally 
next door to the huge auto plants 
in Detroit. 

This is but one example of how 
National Steel offers prompt, effi- 
cient service to its customers by the 
strategic location of its mills. And 
this proximity of mills to market is 
one key to National Steel's leader- 
ship in the industry ... one reason 
why National Steel Corporation has 
proved a consistently profitable 
steel producer since its inception 

+ even through depression years. 
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Camels never get on your Nerves’ 


STEADY SMOKERS SAY 


Recently returned 
from the Upper Suri- 
nam River, Dutch 
Guiana, Mrs. William 
LaVarre, girl explorer, 
says: “My husband 
and I are devoted to 
Camels—took them 
with us on our expedi- 
tion. Smoking Camels 
steadily, I find, does 
not affect one’s nerves.” 


Lt. Commander Frank 
Hawks, U. S. N. R., 
holder of 214 speed 
records, says: “I’ve 
been flying for 19 years 
and smoking Camelsal- 
mostaslong. Breaking 
speed records tests the 
pilot's nerves as well 
as his plane. Camels 
are so mild they never 
upset my nerves.” 





TUNE IN! CAMEL CARAVAN with WALTER O'KEEFE 


DEANE JANIS*TED HUSING®*GLEN GRAY 


‘vee SY 


AND THE CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA ® Tuesday and Thursday — 
, 9:30 p.m. M.S.T., 8:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
over WABC-Columbia Network 


This ts Margaret 
Ellen Nichols, expert 
mewspaper woman. 
She says: “Newspaper 
work involves lots of 
strain. I smoke all I 
want, because Camels 
never bother my 
nerves. Camels have a 
mild, pleasant flavor— 
entirely different from 
any other cigarette.” 


WILLIE HOPPE, champion of champions, and most fa- 
mous personality of the billiard world! Mr. Hoppe has 
learned that cigarette mildness is essential to one who prizes 
healthy nerves. He says: “Championship billiards call for 
healthy nerves. It was a happy day for me when I turned 
to Camels. I can smoke them all I wish and never have 
‘edgy’ nerves. I have smoked Camels for a long time, and 
I want to compliment them on their mildness, It must take 
more expensive tobaccos to give that special Camel flavor 


I like.” 


Camels. They never get on your nerves... 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 





Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


{Signed} R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


You, too, will find a new delight once you turn to 


never tire your taste. 
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Republicans Rejoice 


Over Gains at Polls 


Beginning of the End of New Deal 
Seen by Party Chiefs in State Votes 


AEANS of jubilation sounded from Republi- 
can leaders, national and State, as result of 
last Tuesday’s elections. Most comment con- 
cerned the Assembly victory in New York. 
in the New Jersey State election and in results 


of local contests in a number of other States, | 


G. O. P. spokesmen professed to see cause for en- 
couragement and signs pointing to an anti-New 
Deal swing of sentiment that they hope will swell 
to victory proportions in next year’s Presidential 
election. 


Among representative comments of Republican 


leaders were the following: 

HENRY P. FLETCHER, Chairman, Republican 
National Committee: “The boondogglers are on 
their way out. The Republican party is on its 
way back to power. New York, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland tell the story and point the way. 


The American people are becoming thoroughly | 


pretenses 
The 


aware of the sham of ‘New Deal’ 
and the menace of ‘New Deal’ policies. 


American people want common honesty and | 


common sense in the management of their Gov- 
ernments—Federal, State and local. That ex- 
plains the election results of yesterday. They 
are but the forerunner of what will happen 
next year.” 

SENATOR DANIEL 0O. HASTINGS, of Dela- 
ware, Chairman Republican Senatorial Com- 
mittee: 
is rapidly nearing its end. Yesterday’s election 


But | 


“President Roosevelt’s era of deception | 


results, spread over a wide front, show beyond | 


dispute that the soundness of the American peo- 
ple can always be counted upon to rout fantastic 
Communist schemes. 

“Republican victories are widespread. 
reached even into the small towns. They were 
the greater where the New Deal was made an is- 
sue. Like Rhode Island and Connecticut, which | 


preceded them, they are the forerunner of what | 
is to happen next year to Mr. Roosevelt and his 
New Deal, which has become an ordeal. 

“The politically hydra-headed Mr. Farley in 
his triple role as chief job dispenser of the Ad- | 
ministration, as National Committee head, and 
as Chairman of the New York State Democratic 
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— —Wide "World ' 
“FAVORITE SONS” 


What the Governor of Kansas (left) said to the 
Governor of New Jersey (right) was not reported, 
but both had plenty to say to the audience at the 
meeting of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce in 
Cleveland. While Alf Landon of Kansas con- 
demned the Federal Government’s fiscal policies, 
New Jersey’s Harold Hoffman criticized “confisca- 
tion of capital” by the Government. 











Committee, is quoted as saying the results ‘ought 
to be a sufficient answer to the question of the 
continued popularity of Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ 

“For once Mr. Farley is right. It is a sufficient 
answer. It even goes beyond sufficiency. It is 
a definite answer by the people that they will no 
longer be fooled. * * * The voice of the people 
in yesterday’s election was a powerful rebuke to 
the New Deal. Not even Mr. Farley can gloss 
that over, though, following the deception prac- 
ticed by Mr. Roosevelt, ‘Mr. Farley hailed results 
as victory for the Administration.’ ‘Oh victory, 
where is thy sting?’ Mr. Farley could tell.” 

MELVIN C. EATON, New York State Repubii- 
can Chairman: “In view of the two very defi- 
nite declarations by Mr. Farley and Governor | 
Lehman that the Democratic Party welcomed 
the opportunity of heeding our challenge (to 
contest the Assembly campaign on the New Deal 
issue) * * * it ill behooves Mr. Farley at this 
time to set up an alibi by declaring the results 
of yesterday’s election did not constitute a defeat 
for the New Deal. * * * 

“A [Democratic] majority of 808,000 [in 1934] 
has decreased in one year to less than 
440,000. * * * This decrease in majorities of | 
nearly 50 per cent in one year most certainly at- | 
tests the wide swing away from the New Deal 
and its increasing unpopularity and gives every ; 
evidence the State will be safely in the Repub- 
lican column in 1936.” 

GEORGE OLMSTED, National Chairman, 
Young Republican Committee: “It is a splen- 
did thing to see Eastern sentiment swing away 
from the New Deal toward Republican leader- 
ship. But if the returns indicate a contest is 
developing between the East and the West, vic- 
tory or defeat for the Republican cause next 
year will be determined in the Middle West, 
which will be next year’s political battleground. 
Midwestern leaders who are becoming ‘yes men’ 
for the East are performing no service for the | 
party.” 

REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON FISH, of Gar- 


They 





—Wide World 


AFTER THE BALLOT BATTLE IS OVER 


R 


ESULTS of Tuesday’s election are seized upon by both Demo- 

crats and Republicans as a prophecy of victory in 1936. Vic- 
tors in various sections of the country were, left to right: S. Davis 
Wilson, Republican, whom the voters of Philadelphia chose as their 
new Mayor; Elmer Van Wagner, new Supervisor of Hyde Park, 


N. Y., the first Democrat in 35 years to hold this office in the 
President’s home town; A. B. (“Happy”) Chandler, Democrat, who 
on a New Deal platform, won the Governorship of Kentucky by a 
majority of imposing proportions; and Harold H. Burton, the 
Republican Mayor-elect of Cleveland. 








rison, N. Y.: 
over and we are on our way to days of prosperity. 
* * * Postmaster General James A. Farley, by 
numerous personal letters calling for the defeat 
of Assemblymen in New York State, deliberately 
made the New Deal the main issue in our 
State. * * * The people have finally made up their 
minds that the New Deal has failed and is break- 
ing down. The New Deal is the only issue 
before the country together with Franklin 
‘Deficit’ Roosevelt.” 

GOVERNOR HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, of New 
Jersey: “Election returns over the nation indi- 
cate the New Deal is on its way out. Voters no 
longer will be lured by Federal money, lavishly 
spent for political purposes. In 1936 the people 
again will call on the Republican party to lead 
them out of confusion and distress.” 

SENATOR JAMES J. DAVIS, of Pennsylvania: 
“Election results show the people swinging back 
to the Republican ranks.” 

FORMER SENATOR SIMEON D. FESS, of 
Ohio: “Just as I expected. ‘There’s no doubt 
about it, we’ll carry Ohio next year.” 

COLONEL FRANK KNOX, of Chicago: “Out- 
come clearly foreshadows Republican victory in 
nation next year.” 

GENERAL JOHN S. THOMPSON, New York As- 
semblyman: “Goliath Jim Farley stuck out his 
chin and received a knockout.” 


Ohio Hears Gov. Landon 


G. O. P. Presidential Possibilities 
Belabor the New Deal 


(LOV. ALF M. LANDON, boomed by Kansas Re- 

publicans for President, but himself “mum” 
about his aspirations, edged nearer the center 
of the political spotlight last week with a speech 
before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
vocating a “pay-as-you-go” economy policy in 
Government. 

Mounting Government expenses threaten a 
serious debt burden for posterity, he declared. 
Reviewing the experience of his own State, ne 
said Kansas people had “cut out the frills,” but 
had not found that reduction in taxes along 
sound lines means impairment of public services. 

Speaking on the same program, Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman, of New Jersey, likewise re- 
garded as a Presidential possibility, condemned 
“30 months of theory, and experiment and guess- 
work in Government” tending toward “the de- 
struction of America.” 

The week’s activities of others mentioned for 
the G. O. P. nomination included a warning to 
farmers by Senator L. J. Dickinson, in a Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, speech, against surrendering to “a 
Hitlerized form of national goose-stepping” un- 
der the AAA. 

Col. Frank Knox, at Pittsburgh for a Theodore 
Roosevelt birthday celebration, charged that “co- 
ercion is the basis of the New Deal program,” 
through NRA, AAA and similar bureaucratic 
agencies. 

In a Boise interview, Senator W. E. Borah de- 
clared the Old Guard will bring the Republican 
Party to “greater demoralization” if it keeps con- 
trol without sensing the need of meeting the 
grave economic plight in which the masses find 
themselves. 


Politics and the WPA 


GHARP thrusts at alleged political domination 

of WPA were made in a Republican Na- 
tional Committee press release last week. Re- 
lief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins was scored 
for having refused to investigate charges by Ar- 
thur M. Curtis, Springfield, Mo., lawyer, that in 
spite of President Roosevelt’s pledge to keep poli- 
tics out of work-relief, the WPA set-up in Mis- 
souri was dominated by “machine organization” 
Democrats who fill all staff positions and “for 
weeks have been drawing their salaries with lit- 
tle or no work in progress.” A survey Mr. Curtis 
made “unmistakably shows,” he asserts, that the 
Missoyvri WPA organization “is to function as a 
partisan political machine” and “be used to co- 
erce voters.” 








“The days of the guinea pig are + 





| Results of Election 


In the Several States 


Assembly Republican in New York; 
Kentucky Governor Democrat 


TEW YORK voters’ verdict, giving Republi- 
cans regained control of the State Assem- 
bly, though Democrats piled up the larger total 
vote, occupies chief national attention among 
Nov. 5 election results. But State and local elec- 
tions in Kentucky, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
several other commonwealths furnish additional 
material for argument among party leaders and 
other forecasters, noting “straws in the wind” to 
indicate trends for the far more momentous na- 
tional election a year hence, 

In summary, the election results in the sev- 
eral States were: ” 

NEW YORK.—Entire Assembly elected; Repub- 
licans, 82 members; Democrats, 68. Aggregate 
Assembly vote (with a few precincts missing) : 
Democratic, 2,047,210; Republican, 1,670,477. The 
Assembly vote by sections: New York City, Dem- 
ocratic, 1,160,526; Republican, 421,102. Outside 
New York City, Republican, 1,249,375; Demo- 
cratic, 886,684. 

In the 1934 gubernatorial election, total ‘vote 
was 3,631,047 and the party totals were: Demo- 
cratic, 2,177,982; Republican, 1,363,690. In 1934 
Democrats had 61 per cent of the total vote of 
the two major parties; in 1935, 55 per cent. 

For Congress, William E. Barry (Dem.) and 
Edward W. Curley (Dem.) were elected to fill 
vacancies in the Second and 22nd Districts, re- 
spectively. 

Supreme Court judicial elections mostly won by 
fusion candidates, supported by both Democrats 
and Republicans. 

New York City aldermanic elections: 62 Dem- 
ocratic, 3 Republican and fusionist. New York 
mayoral elections in cities of the second class: 
Republican, 32; Democratic,‘12; fusion and in- 
dependent, 5. 

Affirmative referendum results on three State 
constitutional amendments regarding county 
home rule, five-sixths jury verdicts and double 
liability. 

KENTUCKY.—For Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor A. B. Chandler (Dem.) won over Judge 
King Swope (Rep.) with a majority of around 
100,000. 

Wets commanded about 55 per cent of total 
votes in a referendum to repeal State constitu- 
tional prohibition. 

Advocates of old-age pension amendment to 
the Constitution won with nine-tenths of the 
total vote in a referendum on the _ pension 
question. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Philddelphia’s Republican 
victory, in which S. Davis Wilson (Rep.) de- 
feated John B. Kelly (Dem.) for mayor, at- 
tracted chief attention among Pennsylvania 
municipal elections. Republicans elected 16 and 
Democrats 9 mayors in other municipal contests. 

In local option elections on the liquor ques- 
tion beer was voted out in 116 towns and town- 
ships and liquor out of 106 more; 107 communi- 
ties voted for sale of beer by the drink and 70 
others voted for liquor sales. < 

Incomplete returns from referendums on per- 
mitting Sunday movies showed 92 communities 
in favor of Sabbath picture shows and 98 against. 
Larger cities, including Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, were mostly in favor of letting down the 
Sunday ban, though Harrisburg was among cities 
voting for its continuance. 

NEW JERSEY.—In State Senate elections, 5 
Republicans, 3 Democrats elected, making party 
lineup in that body: Republicans, 13; Demo- 
crats, 8. 

Whole State Assembly elected—Republicans, 42 
members; Democrats, 18. Aggregate vote: Re- 
publican, 631,511; Democratic, 604,217. 

In New Jersey contest for mayor, 81 Republi- 
cans, 25 Democrats were winners. 

OHIO.—In mayoral contests, Republicans won 
245, Democrats 161, nonpartisans 162. Changes 


from Democratic to Republican mayors num- 
bered 45; from Republican to Democratic, 21. 


+ 
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In city elections, Republicans scored 54 vic- 
tories; Democrats 28; nonpartisans 8. In vil- 
lages, 191 went Republican, 133 Democratic and 
144 nonpartisan. 

Municipal election attracting most attention 
was that in Cleveland, where Harold H. Burton 
(Rep.) was elected mayor over Ray T. Miller 
(Dem.). 

VIRGINIA.—Democrats won usual heavy legis- 
lative majority and virtually all State and local 
offices. Next General Assembly will be composed 
of 131 Democrats, 8 Republicans and one inde- 
pendent. 

The Republican party maintained its previous 
representation, of two, in the Senate, and gained 
one member in the House of Delegates. In only 
14 Senate districts and 28 House districts did 
Democratic candidates have opponents, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Republicans elected may- 
ors in Worcester, Springfield and Lowell, only 
cities where partisan elections were held. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Governor Hugh White (Dem.), 
unopposed, reelected along with State Democratic 
ticket. 

MICHIGAN.—Mayor Frank Couzens (Rep.), re- 
elected 4 to 1 in Detroit, with light voting. 

CONNECTICUT.—In mayoral elections, New 
Haven and Hartford went Democratic; Bridge- 
port, Socialist. 

CALIFORNIA.—In San Francisco, Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi reelected by 38,000 plurality in a non- 
partisan contest. 

INDIANA.—Republicans scored gains among 
400 town elections. 

ILLINOIS.—Republican victories in a number 
of county commission elections. 





—Wide World 


GUESS HOW THEY VOTED 


The President and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt cast 

their votes in the New York elections Tuesday, a 

duty which, like all good citizens, the first family 
| performs regularly. 





Olson vs. Talmadge 


"HEN the Governor of Minnesota meets the 

Governor of Georgia, then may come the tug 
of war. The militant Farmer-Labor executive of 
the Gopher State, Floyd B. Olson, has found a 
taker for his challenge to debate the question 
whether the judicial branch has usurped con- 
stitutional authority. It has been snapped up by 
militant anti-New Deal Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge. , 

Meanwhile, as Georgia Democrats continue de- 
veloping plans to snub the critical Talmadge in 
their Roosevelt “home-coming” celebration at 
Atlanta Nov. 29, a helping hand is extended the 
“rebel” Georgia executive by Pittsburgh’s Demo- 
cratic Mayor, William N. McNair. He promised 
last week to see that the Talmadge name goes on 
Presidential primary ballots in Pennsylvania. 

As a 1932 Democratic national convention dele- 
gate, Mayor McNair deplores what he considers 
New Deal desertions of platform pledges. Dur- 
ing a recent Southern tour, he says, he noted “a 
tremendous revolt against Franklin D. Roosevelt” 
and “a great demand for an old-fashioned Dem- 
ocrat.” 


+ 
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Democrats ‘Encouraged’ 


by Results of Balloting 


Party Chieftains See Good Omens 
in Trend of Popular Vote 


~IGNS of encouragement for 1936 were de- 
clared by Democratic leaders to be evident 
in last week's election returns. 

Loss of the State Assembly in New York had 
its silver lining for National Chairman Farley, 
in the majority Democratic vote recorded. Con- 
sequently, he claimed Empire State results as 
a New Deal victory. In Philadelphia’s Republi- 
can success by a reduced majority he also pro- 
fessed to see a bright omen that Pennsylvania 
will be in the Roosevelt column next November. 

Victory for the Chandler ticket in Kentucky 
was considered a clear win that all Democratic 
spokesmen could and did enthuse about. Those 
who followed Mr. Farley’s optimistic line of 
thought furthermore maintained that in results 
generally in several States there was no notice- 
able anti-New Deal swing of sentiment for their 
party to be anxious about. State Republican vic- 
tories were minimized as of “no national signifi- 
cance.” 


PRESIDENT ‘SATISFIED’ 


President Roosevelt himself was reported to be 
well satisfied with the results. He issued no for- 
mal statement, but informally felicitated the 
Democratic winner of a contest for supervisor 
in his home district, when celebrating neighbors 
trooped to his Hyde Park home with a torchlight 
procession. 

Among statements by Democratic party 
spokesmen assaying election results were the 
following: 

JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee: “The Democrats, history re- 
cords, win the New York Assembly once in 20 
years. The State has been gerrymandered so as 
to insure that only on the occasion of landslide 
elections can the Democrats win a majority in 
that branch of the legislature. In the Roose- 
velt ‘Presidential landslide of 1932 the Demo- 
crats fell short of an Assembly majority. * * * 

“Accepting that the New Deal was the issue, 
New York State voted in favor of it by a large 
majority of about 500,000. * * * If the issue was 
the New Deal we are quite satisfied with the 
showing. The Federal Administration wasssus- 
tained by more than 500,000 majority, which 
ought to be a sufficient answer to the question 
of the continued popularity of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 


PHILADELPHIA OMENS 


“I note * * * that the Republicans are en- 
thusing over the results of the Philadelphia elec- 
tion and are proclaiming that the 47,000 plural- 
ity obtained by their candidate presages the loss 
of the State by President Roosevelt next year 
and, moreover, demonstrates a waning of 
Roosevelt enthusiasm. 

“How any partisan can see anything to throw 
his hat about in a 25,000-vote deficit is more 
than I can explain. In 1932 Roosevelt lost Phila- 
delphia by more than 70,000 votes. This year the 
Democratic candidate was defeated by only 47,- 
200 votes. * * * 

“If the gain in Philadelphia shown by the 
greatly reduced plurality yesterday is carried out 
in Philadelphia and in the same proportion in 
all the rest of the State of Pennsylvania, the 
President next year will carry Pennsylvania by 
several hundred thousand, instead of losing it 
by 100,000 as he did in 1932. * * * 

“In the Kentucky election, the issue of the 
New Deal was perhaps more clearly defined than 
in any other State, for the President was accused 
of intervening and the whole campaign against 
Chandler was based on his support of the Roose- 
velt policies.” 

GOVERNOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN of New 
York: “I pointed out that the Democrats car- 
ried the Assembly only ence in 22 years and 
only three times in 42 years. I am happy that 
the aggregate vote of the Democrats for As- 
sembly candidates was about 500,000 greater 
than the aggregate for Republican Assembly 
candidates. It looks like a pretty healthy plur- 
ality for the Democrats.” 

MRS. JAMES H. WOLFE, Director, Women’s 
Division, Democratic National Committee: 
“Women voters of the Democratic party feel 
tremendously encouraged by the increased total 
Democratic vote in the State of New York, 
which augurs well for 1936, and by the sweeping 
victory in Kentucky and by the results in other 
places.” 

SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY of Montana: 
“The elections showed that the New Deal re- 
ceived as emphatic an endorsement as they did 
a year ago, in spite of all the talk on the part 
of corporation attorneys, reactionary Republi- 
can politicians, and public utility promoters. 
... The Kentucky election, in spite of Republi- 
can alibis that the New Deal was not an issue, 
is very explicit evidence of President Roosevelt's 
strength. It is apparent that New York State 
remains overwhelmingly Democratic. .. . Sum- 
ming up this recent election, it is clear that the 
West is stronger than ever for the President, 
and that even in the East, the so-called strong- 
hold of the Republicans, there is very little 
change from 1932.” 

SENATOR HUGO L. BLACK of Alabama: “The 
Democrats should feel very much encouraged by 
the close vote in New York State.” 

SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS of Utah: 
“There is no national significance to the elec- 
tions.” 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. COCHRAN of St. 
Louis, Mo.: “The only national significance is 
the fact that two Democratic Congressmen 
have been elected in New York State.” ‘ 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: NEIGHBORLY COOPERATION 


INEIGHBORLINESS between the 

States has been greatly pro- 
moted by State planning boards and 
has resulted in cooperative com- 
pacts concerned with a wide range 
of interstate problems, it is stated 
in a report on State planning just 
made public by the National Re- 
sources Committee. 

Stream pollution, highway plan- 
ning and flood control are among 
major issues common to States 
which have been submitted to re- 
gional agreement for study and co- 
operative action. 

“The States as a whole are 
awakening to the importance of co- 
operation,” says the report. “An ex- 
cellent example of,this is the for- 
mation of commissions and commit- 
tees on interstate cooperation by 23 
States within the last few mouths.” 

In New England and the Pacific 
Northwest, it is pointed out, inter- 
State cooperation is facilitated by 
regional planning commissions. Re- 
gional sections of the country have 
been grouped by ihe National Re- 
sources Committee into eleven dis- 
tricts; 
the States in each region are being 
promoted and show a growth in the 
neighborly spirit. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES 

Federal and State cooperation in 
State and regional planning has 
also made progress. This associa- 
tion applies not only to emergency 


problems, but also to conditions 
arising in the natural course of 
events. 

Oregon has entered into agree- 


ment for: joint Federal and State 
planning on construction and im- 


provement of interstate highways. | 


Cooperative studies are being pur- 
sued by the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

A survey of rural population in 
Connecticut is being jointly con- 
ducted by the State Agricultural 
College and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A program for 
joint action by the State fish and 
game commission and the National 
Park Service has been worked out 
by the Kansas planning board. Fed- 
eral guidance has been invited by 
the Texas planning board. 

Coordination of work of State 
agencies in related fields have been 
successfully encouraged by plan- 
ning boards, particularly in respect 
to natural resources and _ public 
.works. The importance of selecting 
as members of the State boards 
representatives of all official and 
important private interests has been 
emphasized. 


City and county planning by local | 
| the State. 
mine owners that $20,000,000 worth 


commissions has been promoted as 
providing a useful basis of State, 
regional and national 
State boards are generally offering 
technical advice and data to aid 
local planning. 

County planning boards now num- 


contact and cooperation of | 


planning. 
| are loath to convict the jobless 








| Compacte For Solution of Mutual Prob- 
lems Grow Out of Planning Programs 


| 


—Control of Taxicab Traffic | 


| 





ber around 350, so far as the Na- 
tional Resources Committee is in- 
formed. This is four times the num- 
ber reported in May, 1934. 

x * * 


| CONTROL OF TAXICAB TRAFFIC 


MUNICIPAL REGULATION of tax- 
a icab traffic should be entrusted 
to whatever agency regulates other 
local transportation facilities; de- 
tails and specifications, however, 


| should be left to administrative dis- 


cretion. This view is set forth in a 
survey by the director, John Bauer, 


| of the American Public Utilities 


Bureau, writing for Public Manage- 
ment, organ of the Internatjonal 
City Managers’ Association. 

Desire to relieve downtown traffic 
congestion by reducing ¢ab cruising, 
to prevent harmful rate wars and 
to provide a point-to-point trans- 
portation service that will balance 
with street car and bus facilities ex- 
plain the tendency to restrict the 
number of taxicabs. A fixed ratio 
of cabs to population or a maxi- 


;} mum number of licenses is less good 
| practice, 


in Mr. Bauer’s opinion, 
than leaving such decisions to the 
“more flexible discretion of the ad- 
ministration agency.” 

Number of cabs to population, 
financial responsibility of owners, 
and rates charged are the most 
common objects of regulation, it is 
noted. Requirements of financial 
responsibility take the form of com- 
pulsory liability insurance, bonds or 
indemnity reserve. 

Rate regulation is at present un- 
usual. A fixed meter rate which will 


| provide an adequate return to cab 


owners, protect patrons from ex- 


| orbitant and unequal charges and 


“still not undermine the service of 
mass transportation facilities,” is 

favored by Mr. Bauer. 

x * * 

"COAL BOOTLEGGING 
ETAIL coal merchants of Pennsyl- 
vania are appealing to the 
State government to check the 
bootlegging of anthracite. C. Clif- 
lin Young, president, has written 
Governor Earle that action is nec- 


| essary to “protect the miner, the op- 


erator and the retailer” and to bring 
prosperity back to the anthracite 
industry. 

When mines were closed in many 


| sections mine workers opened small 


workings and trucked the coal about 
It is estimated by the 
of coal has thus been stolen. Juries 
miners when brought into court. 


Owners say the bootlegging has 
reached such proportions that the 


legitimate hard coal business, whole- | 

sale and retail, is jeopardized, and 

the loss of markets endangers the 

jobs of men in mines still working. 
x* 


REPRESSION OF DISLOYALTY 

EPRESSION OF DISLOYALTY 

is occupying the attention of 
State legislatures in all parts of the 
nation. The menace of communism 
is taken more seriously as a result 
of activities made possible by con- 
ditions attending the economic de- 
pression and dislocation of social 
welfare. 

Political parties or candidates ad- 
vocating overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence or “car- 
rying on a program of sedition or 
treason” were barred from the ballot 
in Indiana, Delaware, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Nineteen other States 
which considered this proposal of 
the American Legion refused to legis- 
late. Use of school buildings as 
meeting places was denied by Cali- 
fornia to individuals or parties advo- 
cating overthrow of the Government 
by force. 





+ 
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New Jersey has passed a law pro- 


viding punishment for written or | 
spoken incitements “to hatred, vio- | 


lence or hostility.” Directed at pro- 
Nazi propaganda, the law would 
apply to other groups of agitators. 

More than 20 bills aimed at re- 
pression of disloyalty were presented 


at the last session of Congress, but 
failed of consideration. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, which has 
assembled the data on legislation, 
assails it as subversive of the Con- 
stitutional Bills of Rights. 


x * * 


CIVIL SERVICE PROXIES BARRED 
FINGERPRINTING of candidates 

for appointment and promotion 
in the civil service of New York City 
is the method adopted to prevent 
proxies from taking the examina- 
tion and passing on the credits to 
those for whom they substitute. The 
scheme has just been put into prac- 
tice by the municipal civil service 
commission. 

Those taking the examination will 
be fingerprinted as they present 
themselves to take the test. Suc- 
cessful candidates will be refinger- 
printed before appointment to es- 
tablish identity as the individual 
who wrote the test paper. 

Candidates for fire, police and 
correction jobs have been subjected 
to this procedure for some time. 


~*~ *e* 


JOY-RIDING ON THE STATE 
Jo®-mnra in State owned autos 

and airplanes by some California 
officials and others in the State civil 
service and by their families has 
come into the limelight. The gov- 
ernor is now considering a survey 
made by the State director of 
finance which reports the yearly 
waste of several hundred thousand 
dollars in such joy-riding. 

At a recent popular college foot- 
ball game, 167 cars bearing exempt 
license plates were counted as they 
stood parked in the stadium. Wives 


and relatives of some State employes 
have been found to be in the habit 


of using State-owned cars for shop- | 


ping tours and theater trips. 
x * * 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN LIONS 


UMAS—otherwise mountain lions | 


—are still such a menace to 


rural California that bounties are 
paid for their slaughter. They are 
still so numerous that 225 were 
killed by hunters in the first nine 


| months of this year. They still range 


the mountainous area of the en- 
tire State. 

Deer hunters in California have 
enjoyed a good year; the kill will ex- 





ceed that of last year. The deer tag 
returns report a number of 8 and 
10-point antlered heads. 

The State director of natural re- 
sources, George D. Nordenholt, also 
discusses the dove and waterfowl 
season in his report to the Gover- 
nor’s Council. 

Mayo Dudtey. 
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We Use Pictures 


INSTEAD OF WORDS 
To Show You 








Why BAYER Aspirin Works So Fast 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet into a glass of water ... By the time it hits the bottom 
of the glass it is disintegrating. What happens in these glasses happens in your 
stomach — Genuine BAYER Aspirin tablets start *‘taking hold” of pain a few 


minutes after taking. 


Why Real Bayer Aspirin Works So Fast 





IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 








Quick Relief for Headaches, 
Neuritis, Rheumatic: Pains 


The old adage says, “what you see 
you believe.” So the scientist, pic- 
tured above, shows you two actual 
photographstoprove the quick ac- 
tion of Genuine BAYER ASPIRIN. 

Look at them, and you will see 
one reason why Scientists rate 
BAYER ASPIRIN among the 
fastest agents, now known or ever 
known, for the relief of headaches, 
neuritis, neuralgia and rheumatic 
pains. 

You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, before it hits the bottom 
of the glass. Hence, is ready to 





go towork almost instantly you take 
one. For what happens in that glass 
happens in your stomach \vhen you 
take a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet. 
Relief comes in a few minutes. 

Countless thousands know that 
about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know by 
experience that it brings the quick 
relief you want when in distress. 

Keep this in mind the next time 
your work or play is handicapped 
by a bad headache, neuritis or 
rheumatic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name “BAYER 
ASPIRIN” when you buy. Learn 
for yourself how fast you can 
get relief. 


Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
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Master De Luxe Sport Sedan 


WITH CHEVROLET'S NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Safeguarding you and your family as you have never been safeguarded before 






NO DRAFT VENTILATION on NEw s0DiEs BY FISHER 


the most beautiful and comfortable bodies ever created 
for a low-priced cor 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


making driving easier and sofer than ever before 


ve SOLID STEEL one-piece 


TURRET TOP 


a crown of beauty, a fortress of sofety 


- 
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New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—the 
highest development of the hydraulic 
brake principle—are standard on all 
Chevrolet models for 1936. And, like 
many other important features of the only complete low- 
priced car, these new brakes are exclusive to Chevrolet 
in its price range! 

They are the smoothest and most efficient brakes 
ever developed. They give stopping-power altogether 
new to motoring. They help to make Chevrolet for 
1936 the safest motor car ever built. 

Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer. See and drive 
this new Chevrolet—today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
e Chevrolet's low delivered prices and the new greatly reduced 


r cent time payment plan—the lowest financing cost in 
PMLA.C. history. A Gnoret Motors Value. “ 


IMPROVED GLIDING 


the smoothest, safest ride of all 


gan. 
$20 additional. 
ditional. 


KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 





HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


giving even better performance with even less gas and oil 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT 
CHEVROLET’S LOW PRICES... 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michi- 
With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price is 
*Knee-Action on Master Models only, $20 ad- 
2 Prices quoted in this advertisement are list at Flint, 
Michigan, and subject to change without notice. 


*495 
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Why the Increases 


in Food Prices? 


AAA Seeks the Causes as Trend 
Continues Upward 


AMERICA’S retail food costs have moved up 
another step on the price ladder. 

Although meat prices declined slightly, in- 
creased retail prices of dairy products, bread, 
fruits and vegetables sent food costs up eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent in the two weeks ended Oc- 
tober 22, according to Commissioner Lubin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Although cereals and bakery products in- 
creased more than 1 per cent, last week Secretary 
Wallace declared that the recent rise in the price 
of bread had been checked. “There does not 
seem to be evidence of preparations for a general 
increase during the month of September,” he 
said. 

However, Dr. Lubin’s statistics reveal that 
prices of flour and white bread both advanced by 
almost 2 per cent. The price of flour rose in 35 
cities. The price of bread increased in 15 cities. 
Greatest advances were reported in Washington, 
D. C., Milwaukee and Philadelphia. 


SEEKING THE CAUSE 


Are the increases in bread costs justified? ° 

Last week, Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Counsel for the AAA, addressed letters to bakers 
in nine cities requesting information on increases 
in prices and ingredient costs. 

“During recent weeks,” wrote Mr. Montgomery, 
“many statements have appeared concerning the 
possible necessity for raising the price of bread. 
* * * If consumers are to be correctly informed 
concerning the basis for increasing the price of 
bread, the information given to them should re- 
late specifically to the baking of bread in the city 
where the increase takes place. * * *” 

Secretary Wallace in a radio address last week 
said: “It seems grotesquely inaccurate to talk 
about the high prices of potatoes when con- 





—Uncerwood & Underwood 


FUNDS FOR “THE BIG PUSH” 


Comptroller General }ohn McCarl this past week 
released the largest single sum he has ever ap- 
proved at one time for work relief. 





sumers are paying about a cent and one-half a 
pound and farmers are getting less than a cent 
a pound.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported, how- 
ever, that prices of potatoes for the retail mar- 
ket basket jumped 8.7 per cent for the two-week 
period ended Oct. 22. The general increase in 
potato prices, Dr. Lubin said, was largely the 
result of sharp advances reported from cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard. On the other hand, 
sweet potato prices dropped 5.1 per cent during 
the same period. 


pcre roweaneanencate SS =] 


loformation Sarnia 
for Ciizens 


Q.—Why does Kentucky law forbid the count 
of election ballots for 24 hours after close of 
polls? 

A.—tThe law was designed to prevent returns 
being held back in some districts and so enable a 
fraudulent count to offset a vote in other dis- 
tricts. Idea is that all ballot counting be be- 
gun and finished in the same period in all dis- 


$ 


tricts. No other State has such a law. 
*x* * * 
Q.—Who owns the Suez Canal? The Panama 
Canal? 


A.—Suez Canal is owned by a private corpora- 
tion. Panama Canal by United States Govern- 
ment. Both are open to all ships of all nations 
upon payment of tolls. 

af * a. 

Q.—Is any Government land now available for 
sale or homesteading? 

A.—General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, says there is no Government land now 
available for sale or for homesteading. Recent 
legislation passed in connection with the Taylor 
Grazing Act temporarily has withdrawn all Gov- 
ernment land from settlement. 

. & @ 

Q.—Is there a premium on large copper cents 
and half cents? 

A.—Such coins were issued every year from 
President George Washington’s day until the 
middle of the last century. Some very few are 
Scarce and command a large premium. A pre- 
mium of a few cents attaches to the others. 
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End of the Dole: Starvation For the Destitute? 


| A Sorry Picture of the Plight of Unemployables As Direct Relief Ends—Will 
States Accept the Burden of Their Care? 


+ Macon. With but a few exceptions, investigators + these men and women appear to be serene and 


“GOVERNMENT TO QUIT 
ALL DIRECT RELIEF” 


“FEDERAL DOLE HALTED 
iN SIX MORE STATES” 


“STATES TO SUPPORT 
THE UNEMPLOY ABLES” 


ERSE headlines such as these, Relief Admin- 

istrator Harry L. Hopkins declared some time 

ago, embrace one of the greatest problems ever 
faced by our country. 

The WPA program may mean hopes for mil- 
lions. The end of the Federal direct relief pro- 
gram will probably threaten as many heartaches. 

When the WPA has 3,500,000 people at work, 
the Federal Government will consider itself out 
of the relief business, because, says Mr. Hopkins, 
“virtually every family with an employable per- 
son will be supported by his earnings.” 

What about the other million and a half fam- 
ilies? Those who have no employable member? 
What happens to those families in which all the 
members are too old to work? What happens 
to those families in which the adult members 
are so physically handicapped by injuries or dis- 
ease that work is out of the question? What 
happens to those families in which the only po- 
tential workers are women with children who 
need them at home? 

“It’s up to the States to take care of them,” 
says Mr. Hopkins. 

“We are financially strapped, we can’t take 
over the load,” say some of the States. ? 

“It’s up to the States to take care of them,” 
repeats Mr. Hopkins. 


DOLE OUT OF RELIEF 


Meanwhile, Winter is already creeping upon 
the nation. It is at this time of the year that 
direct relief loads increase. Demands for warm 
clothing, fuel, and warmth-giving groceries be- 
gin to flood relief offices. 

Direct Federal relief has already been cut off 
in 13 States: Maryland, Delaware, South Da- 
kota, Indiana, Alabama, Wyoming, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Nevada, Rhode Island, Georgia, 
Iowa and New Mexico. 

By the end of the month Mr. Hopkins wiil 
probably have reached his goal of a doleless sys- 
tem of work relief. 

When the Federal Government found it neces- 
sary to enter the relief picture, millions of Fed- 
eral dollars began to flow into channels formerly 
reserved for State, local and private welfare 
agencies. 

Millions of Federal dollars went for clothing, 
food and fuel. Millions went for rent, for gas and 
electric light bills and the like. 

Now it is proposed to cut off these Federal funds 
for the unemployables. 

What happens to the aged, the physically 
handicapped and widows with dependents once 
they are removed from Federal relief rolls? 


“TOUGH BREAK” FOR AGED 


Mr. Hopkins, referring to two surveys just made 
by the FERA in Georgia, declared that those per- 
sons turned back to the State for care “have had 
a tough break”. 

Just how tough was the “break”? 

In anticipation of the works program, an effort 
was made, during the first half of 1935, to with- 
draw Federal fund support from “unemployable” 
relief cases in Georgia. Federal relief officials as- 
sumed that such cases would be transferred to 
State or local agencies for care. What follows is 
a partial description of what relief clients re- 
moved from Federal relief rolls actually faced. 

One hundred and ten cases were studied in 











found that conditions are now “distinctly worse 
than when they (unemployables) first received 
relief and much worse than when they were cut 
off the relief rolls.” 

Twenty-three single male cases prior to being 
cut off relief were ordered to go to Federal Tran- 
sient camps. (All transient camps are expected 
to close by Dec. 1.) All refused. One man, 67 
years of age said, “I never have been a tramp, and 
I’m not going to begin now.” 

Another, 69 years old, declared: “They are not 
going to make a bum of me. I am a citizen of 
Macon and I’m going to stay here!” 


LESS AND LESS FOOD FOR HUNGRY 

Inquiry made in 94 of the households cut off re- 
lief concerning the number of meals eaten in the 
three days immediately preceding the visit of the 
interviewers revealed that 29, or about one-third 
of them, had averaged less than two meals a day; 
six reported one meal a day; five reported four 
meals in three days, and eighteen reported five 
meals in three days. Fifty-one of them, or more 
than one-half, reported two meals a day, and 
only twelve reported three meals a day. 

“Even more significant than reduced consump- 
tion of food,” says the report, “is the restricted 
character of the substitute diet which these 
households have been forced to adopt. Bacon 
ham, beef, fresh meat, eggs, butter, cheese and 
milk have practically disappeared from their 
tables.” 


JUST TO “KEEP ALIVE” > 


Most of these families, investigators reported, 
are now destitute, lacking practically everything 
required for health and social efficiency. 

“One does not hear them discuss ‘standards of 
living.’ Their interest is in ‘keeping alive’,” re- 
ports an investigator. 

Since the visible incomes of many of them are 
insufficient for even that, how do they “keep 
alive’? 

“A few admit that they beg. Others are re- 
luctant to admit ‘it,” continues the investigator. 
“They do not beg; folks give them things when 
they ‘take a sack and go and ask for them.’” 

Investigators reported that whereas some of 





—Wide World 
THE FIRST “CCC GIRLS” APPEAR 
The first forest quarters for the fairer sex opens its 
doors, as 100 girls take over a camp recently va- 
cated by World War Veterans. The piano in the 
recreation hall becomes a center of attraction. 











patiently resolved “to get along somehow,” many 
more are experiencing acute mental suffering. 

“We have been living In our house for 28 years,” 
said one, “and now they are fixing to put us out- 
doors.” 

“It is very sorry living,’ said another, “and I 
am getting tired of it”, 

“Someone will have to help me if I am to live,” 
said a 68-year-old man who had lost by fire 
all that he had accumulated. 

“I never expected to live as long as I have lived 
or to suffer as my wife and I are suffering,” said 
aman 79 years old. “We are slowly starving to 
death”, 


SALVAGING FOOD IN STREETS 


A study of 133 unemployable relief cases 
dropped from relief rolls in Atlanta revealed con- 
ditions similar to those encountered in Macon. 

Many families reported lack of food, clothing, 
and medical care. A number of persons were 
found ill in bed. Five whole families reported 
to investigators that they had not received a 
Single penny for one whole month. Not infre- 
quently clients reported that their time was 
largely taken up with the search for food from 
refuse cans, or from curb market waste. 

Only 10 of these Atlanta families interviewed 
reported three meals a day regularly. Thirty-one 
reported an average of two meals a day, and 30 
reported only four or five meals during three 
days. Sixteen averaged one meal a day, and eight 
had only two meals in three days. 

In several cases, investigators found that pea 
pods and meat skins collected from refuse or curb 
markets constituted the main part of the daily 
diet. 

Most of the families stated that at least part 
of their time was spent in looking for work, and in 
taking care of children or disabled relatives. 

Mr. Hopkins has said that the various methods 
under the program of social security will care for 
the unemployables. 

However, Congress has still to make the neces- 
Sary appropriations for old-age pensions, ma- 
ternal and child welfare services and aid to the 
physically handicapped. 

Months will probably elapse before this pro- 
gram will be in any working condition. And then 
the benefits are limited. 


BILLIONS ALREADY SPENT 


Mr. Hopkins has also said that the States and 
communities have been putting up a great deal of 
public money to cover the needs of the unem- 
ployables. 

Official figures show, however, that of the al- 
most $4,000,000,000 spent for emergency relief 
during the years 1933, 1934 and the first eight 
months of 1935, the Federal Government con- 
tributed almost $3,000,000,000. The States con- 
tributed about $450,000,000 and local communities 
approximately $604,000,000. The percentage of 
State and local funds incurred for emergency re- 
lief has continuously been dropping compared to 
the rise in Federal relief expenditures. 

Mr. Hopkins has repeatedly asserted that “no 
one would be permitted to go hungry”. His own 
field investigators have found that people are 
slowly starving, that people are in urgent need of 
medical care. 

With the mass turning back of millions of un- 
employables to the States for care—the problem 
takes on gigantic proportions. 

“They have had a tough break,” said Mr. Hop- 
kins, referring to the unemployables investigated 
in Georgia. Will the millions of unemployables 
soon to be turned back to all the States receive 
as “tough a break’? 

DEREK Fox. 








Should Oath of Loyalty 


Be Exacted of Teachers? 


Are Right to Instruct and Liberty 
of Conscience Restricted? 


wrrs in an oath? 

The recent mass loyalty oath ceremony ex- 
tended to the teachers of a prominent New Eng- 
land college has once more focused the spotlight 
on one of the most highly controversial ques- 
tions ever to echo through the nation’s academic 
halls. Shall teachers take oaths of loyalty? 

Legislation with an eye to oaths of allegiance 
for teachers has been introduced in 16 States 
this year. Seven State legislatures defeated the 
bills and Governors in two of the other States 
vetoed the enactments. 

Even official Washington has taken a hand in 
the matter. During the last session of Congress 
an unsuccessful effort was made in the House 
of Representatives to pass a resolution calling 
upon the States to enact loyalty oath laws. 


OATHS REQUIRED IN 20 STATES 


Twenty States now require teachers to take 
oaths of loyalty, ten of them require the oath not 
only from public-school teachers also, but from 
instructors in private and parochial institutions 
as well. Four States demand that aliens as well 
as citizens pledge their oath to uphold State and 
national constitutions. 

Oath bills were passed this year in Arizona, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas, and 
Vermont. Governors of Delaware and Maryland 
vetoed the bills. Legislation was defeated in 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

States having teachers’ oath laws on their 
books are, with the years of enactment: Arizona, 
1935; California, 1931; Colorado, 1921; Georgia, 
1935; Indiana, 1929; Massachusetts, 1935; Michi- 
gan, 1931 and 1935; Montana, 1931; New Jersey, 
1935; North Dakota, 1931; New York, 1934; Ohio, 
1919; Oklahoma, 1923; Oregon, 1921; South Da- 
kota, 1921; Texas, 1921; Vermont, 1935; Wash- 
ington, 1931, and West Virginia, 1923. 

Rhode Island has required a pledge of loyalty 
from all teachers for more than 15 years with- 
out a law. 


THE ISSUES INVOLVED 

According to Dr. Ward W. Keesecker, specialist 
in school legislation in the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, some of the perplexing questions which 
arise from this situation are: 

1—Should a teacher be required to give up his 
conscience in matters of state or public policy 
and teach only the “glory of things as they are,” 





A Typical Teachers’ Oath 
Prescribed by Law: 


“T solemnly swear or affirm that I will sup- 
port the Constitution of the State of Colorado 
and of the United States of America and the 
laws of the State of Colorado and of the 
United States, and will teach, by precept and 
example, respect for the flags of the United 
States and of the State of Colorado, reverence 
for law and order and undivided allegiance to 

"the Government of one country, the United 
States of America.” 











or should he be free to suggest ways of improv- 
ing existing laws or public policy in order to meet 
new and changing conditions? 

2.—Were those citizens disloyal who denounced 
constitutional provisions which denied freedom 
and citizenship to Negroes, or who fought for the 
repeal of national prohibition? 

3.—Would a teacher sworn to support the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions and State laws be 
free to teach the facts concerning both or all 
sides of current controversial social or political 
questions, without fear of molestation because 
such facts may impinge upon the sanctity of 
some law? If not, would this result in restricting 
the “freedom of the pupil to learn?” 

4—Is there a “higher law than the Constitu- 
tion?” 


FOR AND AGAINST 

The principal pros and cons advanced in re- 
spect to teachers’ oaths are summarized by Dr. 
Keesecker as follows: 

Pro—Why shouldn’t teachers take an oath 
when many other public officials are required to 
do so? 

Con—The duties of teaching differ from those 
of Government officials. 

Pro—Many teachers and educators are com- 
munistic. Oaths of allegiance would exclude 
communists from public schools. 

Con—No proof exists that teachers as a class 
are disloyal or communistic. 

Pro—Teachers have great influence in molding 
public opinion and should be “100 per cent 
American.” 

Con—Others who mold public opinion, such as 
politicians, newspaper men, authors, etc., are not 
subject to an oath of allegiance; and compelling 


teachers to take oaths singles them out as dis- 


loyal. 

Pro—Teachers should not be permitted to use 
their positions to promote propaganda or preju- 
diced views. 

Con—Education includes not only a process of 
imparting truth but also a search for truth, and 
teachers and students should be free to examine 
the merits and demerits of old and new theories 
pertaining to political, economic, religious, and 
natural philosophy. 

Meanwhile the battle over teachers’ loyalty 
oaths continues. The solution apparently rests 
with a definition of “truth.” 
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+ 1918-1935: STILL A WORLD OF UNREST + 


+ 


A PMISTICE DAY 17 years “after”, 
“and what is the picture? 

The bulwark of democracy that 
was to have been preserved by nine 
million deaths is besieged by a new 
foe—dictatorship. Militarism, which 
was to have been crushed, is 
goose-stepping vigorously up and 
down the world. Colonial imperial- 
ism, which was to have given way 
to peaceful economic adjustments, is 
seriously threatening two sectors. 

The walls of nationalism, which 
were to have been thrown down in 
a new international community, 
have been arrogantly reared again. 
War is still used to settle the family 
of nations’ quarrels despite noble 
pledges that rose from the shambles 
of the battlefield. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 

This is the dark side of the pic- 
ture. But it has a brighter one. In 
1914 when proud Austria-Hungary 
flung its ultimatum at Serbia, a net- 
work of alliances already in exist- 
ence quickly divided Europe into two 
armed camps ready for war. In 1935 
when Italy revealed its designs on 
Ethiopia, more than 50 nations 
united under the League of Nations 
in condemning the Fascist program 
and planning economic pressure to 
halt hostilities. It is true that the 
League has not stopped colonial im- 
perialism in the past; that its mem- 
bers now may be guided by selfish 
motives; that it did not prevent 
Italy from starting on its march 
through the African Kingdom. But 
it has mobilized world opinion 
against an aggressor, and provided 
the machinery for uniting a large 
majority of the nations in efforts 
against war. 

When on the 11th day of the 11th 
month of 1918 a delegation of Ger- 
mans met a delegation of Allies in a 
little clearing of the once royal for- 
est of Compiegne and agreed to the 
terms on which the guns were to be 
silenced at the 11th hour of the day, 
a new era was supposed to have 
been inaugurated. 

Germany was the last of the Cen- 
tral Powers to give up. The Bul- 
garians had sued for peace the last 
of September, the Turks on Oct. 31, 
and the Austro-Hungarian Haps- 
burgs on Nov. 3. 

Profound changes were going on 
in these countries as well as in some 
of the allied domains as old political 
and monarchical bonds were broken. 
Even as the German delegation 











Sines enaalaie Road: 
Uncle Sam Lends Aid 





 OUTH of the Rio Grande a new 
highway is soon to come into 
being—a highway that is to span 
3,200 miles through the ancient and 
semi-tropical Central American re- 
publics, and that is to be partly 
financed by the United States. 

Congress in June, 1934, appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 “to meet such ex- 
penses as the President in his dis- 
cretion may deem necessary to en- 
able the United States to cooperate 
with the several governments, mem 
bers of the Pan-American Union, in 
connection with survey and con- 
struction of the proposed Inter- 
American Highway.” 

Last week, as the initial activity 
under this undertaking,—President 
Roosevelt approved a program vf 
bridge construction, at an estimated 
expenditure of $340,000. 

The bridges, to be constructed un- 
der the supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, will span the Chir- 
iqui River in Panama, the Cholu- 
teca River in Honduras, and the 
Tamazulpapa River in Gautemala 


DIVISION OF THE WORK 

Under present pians, the United 
States will furnish surveys, plans, 
specifications and estimates for 
the bridges, all steel or other fab- 
ricated material for the super- 
structure, mechanical equipment 
and transportation of materials and 
equipment to the site of the work 

The other countries will furnish 
local materials and the labor and 
transportation of such materials, 
together with rights of way and al! 
labor required for constructing the 
foundations and substructures and 
grading approaches. 

The Inter-American Highway will 
traverse Mexico and the republics 
of Centra! America. Its termini will 
be Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, across the 
Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas, and 
Panama City. 


BRINGS NATIONS CLOSER 

Washington officials see in the In- 
ter-American Highway a chance to 
further tremendously “good-neigh- 
bor” policies. 

The long ribbon of concrete across 
which economic and cultural rela- 
tions will rapidly flow, they say will 
probably do more to change sus- 
picion to mutual respect than years 
of political exchanges. 

To the vast majority of the na- 
tives, the proposed road takes on 
the aspect of a heroic conquest to 
come. The thought of a highway of 
concrete that will wind for thou- 
sands of miles along green ranges 
may possibly lead to another indus- 
trial revolution. 
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Rise of Dictatorships and Nationalism 
Since World War—Hope in League 
Of Nation’s Stand For Peace 





waited on Marshal Foch and his 
colleagues, the head of the House 
of Hohenzollern was fleeing to refuge 
in Holland and the imperial Gov- 
ernment had come into the hands 
of the socialists, headed by a saddle- 
maker. 


RISE OF NEW LEADERS 


Meanwhile, a former house- 
painter of Munich who left the Ger- 
man army as a sergeant was be- 
ginning to organize in that city the 
National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party. It was not long before he 
was denouncing in flery terms, in 
the beer halls of Munich, capital- 
ists, Jews, the French, the Treaty of 
Versailles and the German Repub- 
lic. 

Austria, proud member of the 
dual monarchy, was declared a re- 
public the day following the Armi- 
stice. On Nov. 15 Charles abdicated 
the Hungarian throne, and thre? 
days later a republic was set up 
Ferdinand abdicated the throne of 
Bulgaria on Oct. 3 after the separ- 
ate armistice and was succeeded by 
his son, Boris III. In Turkey, the 
Armistice found an _ experienced 
army officer back in the hills of 
Anatolia stirring up the spirit of 
Turkish nationalism. 

The experiment of the German 
Republic finally yielded, after trials 
and tribulations, before the strength 
of the National Socialist Party, and 
the one-time house painter, Adolf 
Hitler, became Chancellor of the 
Reich. Germany became a Fascist 
State under a dictator. 

Austria maintained its republican 
character until about 1933, when 
pressure of Nazi propaganda and in- 
ternal economic conditions forced 
Chancellor Dollfuss to take a firmer 
hold. The murder of the Chancel- 
lor the following year and the re- 





sulting unsettled conditions made 
way for the coup of Fascist Prince 
von Starhemberg and his Heim- 
wehr, who seized power a month 
ago. Talk of a Hapsburg restoration 
is being silenced somewhat at the 
present time by the rumors that the 
Prince himself has aspirations for 
the throne. 


HUNGARY’S QUICK CHANGES 

Hungary, after a short existence 
aS a republic, also had a short ex- 
istence as a communist state, and 
then turned back to a republic. 
Finally, in 1920, an order of the 
government declared Hungary a 
monarchy and Admiral Horthy, of 
the former Hapsburg navy, was 
named regent. Several attempts to 
restore a member of the former 
ruling house to the throne have 
failed. 

In Turkey, the nationalists led by 
Mustapha Kemel seized control in 
1920. Two years later the sultanate 
was abolished. In 1925 a new con- 
stitution was established setting up 
a republic. 

In 1934 a military coup d’etat 
forced Boris Bulgaria to accept a 
fascist dictatorship for a time. 

On the allied side, Italy and Rus- 
sia represent dictatorships which 
emerged from the war. Romanoff 
Tsardom was destroyed by a revolu- 
tion of March 1917, but the resulting 
government was overthrown by the 
Bolsheviki in November. A dicta- 
torship of the proletariat was set up, 
and on the executive .committee 
with Nikolai Lenin, when the Armis- 
tice was signed, was Joseph Stalin, 
foe of capitalists. Today, he is the 
iron hand of the Soviet Russias. 

When the Armistice terms were 
being entered into, an Italian, a for- 
mer socialist editor who had been 
incapacitated by a wound, was be- 








ginning to preach a nationalist doc- 
trine and organize the Fascisti. He 
was Benito Mussolini, who has made 
of the Italian peninsula a Fascist 
Corporative State under his su- 
preme dictation. 


MILITARISM REVIVED 

The militarism which was to have 
been ended by the World War again 
bids fair to challenge the strongest 
forces of that time. Germany, which 
was to have been kept impotent, has 
torn up the military clauses of the 
Versailles treaty and made a naval 
agreement to lift her fleet to 35 per 
cent of that of Great Britain. The 
Washington and London naval 
treaties are due to expire at the end 
of next year, and the General dis- 
armament conference is, in all prob- 
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ability, in a state of permanent ad- 
journment. National defense bud- 
gets for all the powers are the larg- 
est since the war, and the present 
disturbed situation in Africa is giv- 
ing jingoists strong talking points 


for further strength in land, sea and 
air forces. 

The London economic conference, 
designed to break down some of the 
economic barriers with which na- 
tionalist nations have been sur- | 


rounding themselves, was a failure 
and no conference has been named 
to succeed it. 

Armistice Day 17 years “after” 
does not present too pleasing a pic- 
ture. 
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us about any hauling job. 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





Tens of thousands of men are doing just that today— 
mvesting their transportation dollars in International 
Trucks, for the soundest of practical reasons. 

Apply the International solution to your hauling 
problems — whatever they are. International Harvester 
has put at your command a complete line of trucks rang- 
ing from sturdy Half-Ton units in the low-price field up 
to powerful Six-Wheelers for the heaviest hauling — 
26 models, in 70 wheelbase lengths. Come in and see 
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New Deal Warning 
Seen in Elections 


EDITORS VIEW BALLOTING AS 
SIGN OF A RETURN TO 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 











Tuesday's elections in several States, 
with chief interest in New York, are in- 
terpreted by 84 per cent of the comment- 
ing newspapers as a rebuke to the New 
Deal, and a return to the two-party sys- 
tem in the United States. In the judg- 
ment of 16 per cent of the press, the re- 
turns represent a Republican trend in the 
East, which in next year’s election, it 1s 
stated, may be offset by gains in the West. 
In discussion of their loss of the Assembly 
in New York State, the Democrats find 
consolation in the fact that they polled a 
popular majority, although losing in the 
number of members elected to the State 
Legislature. 


soot SPECTACULAR,” but showing a definite 

~“ trend away from the Administration, as 
viewed by an overwhelming majority of news- 
papers, the elections in New York and New Jer- 
sey, and in Philadelphia and various other 
cities, particularly those in Ohio, are declared to 
mark the comeback of the Republican party, 
after its defeat of three years ago. 

The Democratic victory in Kentucky is put 
down to the credit of the Administration, al- 
though it is contended by the Newark (N. J.) 
News (Ind.) that the New Deal was not an issue 
in that State, because it was not attacked by 
the Republicans. 


BACK TO TWO PARTIES 

“Out of it all,” declares the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (Dem.), “can only come the conclusion 

that the Democratic honeymoon is over, and 
that we are again operating under a two-party 
system.” This conclusion is drawn also by the 
Dayton (O.) Herald (Ind.), the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.), and the Goshen (Ind.) 
News-Times (Ind.). 

“The result throughout the East,” according to 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.), “is 
unmistakable. There was nothing spectacular 
about the Republican gains. But the tide has 
turned. The political outlook has altered. Just 
as the economic condition of the country shows 
definite improvement, so the prospects of the 
Republican party are clearly looking up. All 
that is needed now is persistent work, and plenty 
of it. The Republican party, like the nation, is 
on the way to recovery.” 

“The outcome is in no sense decisive,” ac- 
cording to the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “so far 
as next year is concerned. But, especially when 
it is coupled with the result of the Rhode Island 
election in August and other recent develop- 
ments, it is more than a mere straw in the wind. 
It is a warning to the Administration and to the 
whole of the New Dealers to watch their steps.” 


LONG ROAD FOR G. O .P. 


“The gains are noteworthy,” thinks the Chi- 
cago Tribune (Rep.), “but they are in midfield 
and its a long way to a touchdown. The Re- 
publican party has been given proof that in the 
sections which must be carried for the election 
of a President there is a genuine fear of the 
Democratic party in its new socialistic garments 
and a growing and swelling revolt against meth- 
ods and policies abnormal in American Govern- 
ment and inimical to its principles.” 

“Return to normal Republican strength” is 
observed by the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
a conclusion that is drawn also by the Provi- 
dence Bulletin (Ind.), the Tampa (Fla.) Daily 
Times (Ind.) and the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post- 
Star (Ind.) The Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
(Ind.) sees indications that “Republican voters 
who in the last three years have sided with the 
Democrats are returning to the old party alle- 
giance.” The Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
(Ind.) feels that “the Assembly victory demon- 
strates anew that New York is fundamentally 
a Republican State.” 


A WARNING SIGNAL 


“In the light of the result,” asserts the Akron 
(O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.), “New Dealers will be 
compelled to reexamine their political aims. 
They have been given the most convincing proof 
that if they proceed along the lines hitherto fol- 
lowed they will hopelessly alienate public confi- 
dence, and invite a repudiation far more general 
than that which yesterday they suffered at the 
ballot box.” 

“Republicans throughout the nation,” in the 
judgment of the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times 
“will derive encouragement.” 

Replying to the argument on the popular vote 
in New York, the Sun of that city states: “It is 
true that the total number of votes cast for 
Democratic candidates for the Assembly in the 
State exceeds the Republican vote by nearly 400,- 
000, but that margin is only half as large as 
Governor Lehman’s plurality last Fall and is 
markedly smaller than the Democratic surplus 
on the Assembly vote a year ago.” 

“Two factors with an importance not subject 
to tabular analysis stand out from the returns,” 
says the Washington Post (Rep.). “One is the 
evidence that patronage, relief largesse and lack 
of effective opposition are collectively unable to 
offset the increasingly questioning note of the 
electorate on many New Deal policies. 

“Neither the business upswing nor vague 
promises of sound national financing in the un- 
specified future is adequate to keep a growing 
proportion of thoughtful Americans from de- 
manding, in the only way that really counts, 
that the Administration should return to the 
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basic principles of good government, or make 
way for one that will.” 

“It is altogether too early to predict a Repub- 
lican national victory next year based on the 
returns in yesterday’s elections,” says the Wash- 
ington Star (Ind.). “Whatever crowing is jus- 
tified, however, comes from the Republican and 
not the Democratic side of the fence.” 


THE ‘NORMAL’ TREND 


“In the last analysis,” argues the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.), “nothing of any mate- 
rial political significance was’gained from Tues- 
day’s balloting. The gains recorded by the Re- 
publicans in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania were normal trends. Pennsylvania is, 
of course, a rock-ribbed stronghold of Republi- 
canism, which in 1932 strayed from its moorings, 
and it was expected that the G. O. P. would re- 
gain some of its lost strength. New York and 
New Jersey are as frequently Republican as 
Democratic and it would have been quite unusual 
had the Republicans failed to recover some 
ground.” 

“It has been conceded for some time,” says 
the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth (Ind.), “privately, of 
course, by Democratic leaders, that the New Deal 
has been growing less popular in New York and 
the New England States, but they contended 
that what they lost in the East would be more 


West and West.” 
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Press is Skeptical 
of Balanced Budget 


MOST COMMENTING EDITORS SEE 
LITTLE BASIS FOR THE TUG- 
WELL PREDICTION 











Rexford G. Tugwell’s statement that the 
Federal budget will be on a balanced basis 
within three years evokes skepticism in 
nearly all commenting newspapers which 
find no facts to support the prediction. 
Many also point out that the statement 
has had no confirmation from the White 
House. 


HE flood of .present Government spending, un- 

less immediately and severely checked, makes 
impossible any balance of the Federal budget, 
according to many editors who analyze the 
statement and find little to support the hopes 
of the Undersecretary of Agriculture. 

“The economies that were so sternly practiced 
in the Douglas era of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion,” notes the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
“are no longer in evidence. * * * 

“Is it possible that he believes that issue will 
not be paramount in ¢he campaign of 1936? The 
burden of proof is his to show that the billions 
expended have been handled without waste and 
extravagance.” 


CALLS IT ‘MOONSHINE’ 


“We do not need to have the President tell us 
that his figures were moonshine,” declares the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) 

“Dr. Tugwell,” in the opinion of the Albu- 
querque (N. M.) Journal, “probably knows little 
more about the budget than about farming.” 

“The things that have contributed most to the 
unfavorable aspect of the budget position,” says 
the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “are a rise 
in general expenditures from last year’s $822,- 
422,264 to $1,092,168,029 this year and a rise in 
relief expenditures from $977,359,097 to $1,030,- 
791,003. 

“Thus, with more than 100 days gone in this 
year of ‘recovery,’ 1936, the nation is running a 
deficit greater than that of last year—a deficit 
of $10,000,000 a day, about $1,000,000,000 a quar- 
ter, and not far from $4,000,000,000 a year.” 
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Relief and Kansas 


From the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.): 
rNHE assumption that because the Kansas State 

government has not put up any funds all of 
the money from the Federal Treasury is going 
to be a “gift” entailing no obligations upon the 
people of that State is pure, unadulterated bun- 
combe. Kansas is a comparatively wealthy 
State. When the time comes to raise revenue 
to pay off the public indebtedness created by 
reason of vast Federal expenditures, the peopie 
of Kansas are going to pay their proportionate 
part. 

os © 


From the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.): 
GOVERNOR who has asked money from the 
Federal Government for schools is certainly 
on unstable ground in attacking Federal expend- 
itures. A Governor who preaches State rights 
and then refuses to assume State responsibility is 
a bit inconsistent. 

Part of the business of political centralization 
at Washington is a centralization of records of 
the weakness of men in the face of easy money. 
Looking at the record may come to be a very 
unpleasant business for statesmen. 
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than made up by farmer support in the Middle 
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ERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 








(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Pastor’s Views on New Deal 

Sir:—The significant fact to me is 
that the President comes to the preach- 
ers with his letters after all the theories 
and experiments of the New Deal have 
been enacted into law. Why did he not 
take the preachers of America into his 
counsels before ? * * * 

Has he singled out his so-called “So- 
cial Security Enactments” as a basis of 
appeal to the sympathies of the preach- 
ers with the expectation that they shall 
forget that he has championed the 
whiskey business through which to flood 
the whole nation with beer and liquor 
again? * * * With saloons again on every 
corner of our streets, with dens, and 
joints and roadhouses lining all our 
highways, which he promised should not 
return after repeal, does he think the 
preachers can Lecome greatly enthused 
to “work together” with him for “spir- 
itual betterment” under these debauch- 
ing conditions? * * * 

Does he expect the preachers to con- 
nive with the subterfuges of the New 
Deal by which the Congress has been 
led to pass legislation which is heldly 
unconstitutional and then attempt to 
enforce it on the people before the 
Supreme Court has had the chance to 
abolish it? * * * 

Does he expect the preachers to join 
with him in destruction and curtail- 
ment of farm and food products while 
millions of our people need bread and 
meat * * * to beguile the farmers of the 
nation through governmental subsidies 
and thereby create an artificial “farm 
prosperity” which is doomed to collapse 
of its own weight? * * * 

Does he expect preachers to connive 
with him in formulating and introduc- 
ing a system of alien philosophies of 
government under the specious inter- 
pretation of the “welfare clause” of the 
Constitution while he grasps for the 
centralization of power in his hands to 
establish bureaucracies through which 
to abrogate the Constitution and rob 
the people of their private rights as was 
so notoriously done under the NRA? 
7s 

Under God and the Constitution the 
American people can solve their prob- 
lems and work out their destiny among 
themselves if the Government will aban- 
don its policies of interference and 
superintendency over their private af- 
fairs. REV. SELSUS E. TULL. 

Pastor First Baptist Church. 
Middlesboro, Ky. 
~*~ * * 


Opposes Townsend Plan 

Sir:—Mr. Pugh, chairman of the Okla- 
homa Grier Younty Townsend Club in 
his letter, published Oct. 21, asks for 
something be‘ter than the Nutopia 
which wili absorb the inccme from every 


working family, take the clothes from 
the backs of our children, the shoes 
from their feet and the food from their 
mouths. * * * 

Most any plan is better than this. 
Even the New Deal going into debt plan 
to get out of debt seems better, though 
insane. I have heard about other plans 
such as thrift instead of squandering 
and partial payments to keep up with 
the neighbors. And there are brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods who have over 
$75,000,000,000 in life insurance and an- 
nuities for their old age pension plans, 
all of which would be destroyed with the 
inflation of the Townsend Plan. * * 

Many better ideas can be had * * * 
They should be based on good hard 
sense * * * with the plain courage to 
look a truth horse in the face and also 
to walk behind him to see if he will 
kick—which is not being done with the 
spellbinders who collect the dimes, quar- 
ters and dollars of trusting, non-think- 
ing, self-pitying old folks, most of whom 
just take this quackery as gospel. * * * 

With few exceptions, people of 60 
years or above do not have to be de- 
pendent. They have merely eaten their 
cake as they got it and made fun of 
those who quietly saved a part of theirs. 
Now they demand that they share the 
cake that others saved and in addition 
want the cake that is essential to main- 
tain the American home. 

MRS. MYRTLE S. STANDISH. 
Tempe, Ariz. 
x *« * 


Favors Townsend Idea 

Sir:—Your criticism in general of New 
Dealism seems just to this Roosevelt 
voter. But remember, society today is 
doomed to more unemployment regard- 
less of what ordinary methods are used 
to combat it. We have the largest per- 
centage of unemployment among na- 
tions because of greater industrial ad- 
vancement. That’s undeniable. 

Therefore the Townsend Plan for so- 
cial security for all from the cradle to 
the grave * * * is the one best bet to 
bring full employment permanently, the 
oldsters stepping aside, and no more 
bonds or doles needed. 

FRANK ROBERT LANSDOWNE. 
Tampa, Fla. 
oe 2 = 


Chicagoans Dissent 

Sir:—Your paper seems to think that 
nothing is news except vicious propa- 
ganda against our President. 
Chicago, Ill. THOMAS B. LANTRY. 





Sir:— I am very much disappointed 
in the first issue of The United States 
News received October 28. It appears to 
be an official organ of the New Deal— 
no more, no less—and therefore unde- 
sirable. CHARLES F. TURNER. 
Chicago, Il. 

* * 


Mounting National Debt 
Sir:—If it had not been for the credit 
system and installment buying we could 


not have had the great depression. Now 
if the people went broke on the install- 
ment plan in the boom period, doesn’t it 
look just a little hazardous for the Gov- 
ernment to take right up where they 
left off as individuals and go on the 
same plan—in debt more and more each 
year? 

The National debt will have to be 
paid sometime, or always hang over us 
with burden of the interest to be met by 
posterity. G. G. THORNTON, M. D. 
Lebanon, Ky. 

x kk 


The Corn-Hog Election 

Sir:—On Oct. 24 President Roosevelt 
made a plea over the radio in behalf 
of the Community Chest. On Oct. 25 
the President announced that the crop 
reduction and destruction program of 
the Administration would be continued. 

On Oct. 26 one of the most abomina- 
ble elections ever held in a democratic 
country was held * * * under the orders 
of a Government bureaucracy such as 
never before existed outside of Russia. 
In this election 500,000 corn and hog 
raisers voted untosthemselves a tax of 
$15 each for every hog they do not raise, 
the tax to be paid by 119,000,000 citi- 
zens of this supposedly free country 
who were not invited to the election and 
not allowed to participate therein. 

This is a travesty on democracy in 
the land of the Boston Tea Party, * * * 
and is the reverse of democracy as 
taught by Thomas Jefferson. 

The crop reduction and destruction 
program of the Administration is to be 
continued and the costs thereof are to 
be charged to the account of millions of 
people already suffering from malnutri- 
tion, partly because of the program of 
the AAA, a creature of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own creation that is defying the laws of 
God, nature and humanity, bringing 
misery and distress to those for whom 
the President made his appeal. 
Springfield, Tenn. W. BILL. 

x* * 


Substitute for AAA 

Sir:—The AAA is just another mistake 
of the many New Deal experiments—the 
results of which have proved mighty ex- 
pensive to the taxpayers, but, as it ap- 
pears now may be turned into cash for 
securing votes at the next election. *.* * 

The natural law of supply and demand 
is unquestionably the one and only 
thing that can ever be relied upon to 
establish prices of commodities, of farm 
products or others. The writer has long 
maintained that this law easily may be 
guaranteed to the farmer by legal con- 
gressional enactments—laws that could 
not be questioned as to constitutionality. 

Let protective tariffs and schedules 
seek their equitable levels * * * Pass 
such laws as will absolutely protect farm 
interests against the exploitation of 


prices by the gambling interests, that 
have from time immemorial caused our 
periodical and 
pressions. 


all too frequent de- 
Do this and the farmer can 


take care of himself with a certainty 
that he will not be forced to gamble on 
the price he pays for his produce and 
for the stock that he feeds for the mar- 
ket. E. H. DUNN, M. D. 
Kansas City. Mo. 


xk 


For New Deal Lexicon 

Sir:—Suggestion: a new aphorism, 
Passa-ma-Quoddy, to replace Passa- 
da-Buck. 

Some writers believe that the Admin- 
istration is passing the buck in the 
Quoddy development. Perhaps the Ad- 
ministration looked in the dictionary 
and found that Quoddy means herring, 
and the brain trust discovered that the 
herring is red. 

Now we know what to say when the 
Government promises money before an 
election and then calls in the promise 


after the election—that’s Passa-ma- 
quoddy. C. W. KINNEY. 
Worcester, Mass. 


x kek 


Germany’s Example for U. S. 

Sir:—I enjoyed the back page article 
of October 14 by I. M. Horobin, M. P., 
in its charming frankness, because the 
frankness evidently is quite uninten- 
tional. The also evidently self-satisfied 
Britisher, in his plaint that the bally 
Germans are quite different from the 
nice fellows they used to be, lets the 
cat out of the bag, as far as the Ameri- 
cans are concerned, when he asks, 
“What difference is there between a Dr. 
Schacht and a Stalin?” So the Germans 
don’t have Hitler dictating to them— 
but their good old Dutch uncle, Dr. 
Schacht. Well, * * * he did some valiant 
battling for them, when the German 
brand New Deal Marxists did their level 
best in the Marxist cause—to steer Ger- 
many into the arms of communism, by 
the bankruptcy route, long before the 
Nazis were in a position to help him 
by lending a hand. 

I don't think the Germans ever will 
be the nice fellows again that they used 
to be. The “trimming party” for which 
the whole world ganged up on them was 
a lesson that sank even into the stupidly 
trusting German brain. And when a 
German learns something it usually 
Sticks. 

Why this constant comparison with 
Germany? Let’s wait till our American 
brand of New Deal Marxists bankrupt 
us—and we will be confronted with the 
problem of appointing a receiver like 
the Germans had to do. 

Pontiac, Mich. EMMA J. FARVER. 


* * 

Fears a Second Term 

Sir:—Possibly we may get through 
with this Administration without a ter- 
rific crash, but surely this nation could 
not endure with a second Roosevelt 
Administration. He must not be re- 
elected. H. M. EVANS. 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Editors Approve 
Neutrality Policy 


MAJORITY OF EDITORS OPPOSE 
ACTION THAT MIGHT NULLIFY 
LEAGUE SANCTIONS 








Newspapers discussing the policy of 
this country in the African war practically 
are a unit in advocating neutrality. Of the 
commenting newspapers 32 per cent favor 
an isolationist policy, arguing that neu- 
trality should be maintained without co- 
operation with the League of Nations. 
The other 62 per cent believe this coun- 
try should avoid any policy that might 
nullify the sanctions the League has in- 
voked against Italy as the aggressor in 
the conflict. 


HE United States is declared to be bound by 
the exact terms of the neutrality law passed 


by Congress, under interpretations appearing in 
the editorial pages of the nation. 


Declaring that “the League is intervening .n 








the war,” the Ann Arbor Daily News (Rep.) recog- 
nizes that “the United States is attempting to 
isolate itself, keeping its hands entirely off the 
situation”. The Daily News adds that “this iso- 
lationist policy may be difficult to maintain, but it 
must be maintained as a means of safeguarding 
America’s interests.” 


‘NOTHING TO GAIN’ BY WAR 


“The American people have not the slightest 
intention of taking sides in the present quarrel”, 
avers the Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.) while the 
Dayton (O.) Herald (Ind.) advises that the coun- 
try “has everything to lose and nothing to gain, 
should failure of our neutrality involve us in an- 
other world conflict”. 

The question of American interests in peace is 
discussed by the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.) with the statement: 

“France and England are apparently free to go 
ahead and blockade Italy, without protest from 
Washington. Our hands-off policy means hands 
off the League, and for practical purposes that 
may prove almost as effective a form of coopera- 
tion as if we had adopted sanctions ourselves.” 


PROFITS THAT SOME VISION 


“We must soon make up our minds”, states the 
Chicago Daily News (Rep.) “as to how far we are 
willing to co-operate with the League in uphold- 
ing principles to which we are committed by the 
Kellogg pact and how greatly we esteem our right 
to sell goods abroad in wartime. * * * 

“But we are still selling to Italy oil, cotton, 
copper, scrap iron, motor vehicles and other ar- 
ticles essential to the conduct of war. To that 
extent we are making a profit out of war not- 
withstanding much professed indignation at the 
munitions industry and a demand in some quar- 
ters that we help the League curb the war by 
joining in collective action against the aggressor.” 











Cartoonist Talburt in the Akron Times-Press 


The A’s Seem to Have It! 











Quips in the News 


Just Like the Chicken 
Secretary Wallace says the AAA has not lost 
sight of the consumer. And the latter, from the 
feel of his neck, is quite sure the AAA hasn’t lost 
the range, either—Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 
e & = 


Plethora of Promise 
It looks as if the year 1936 would be full of 
promise; it’s the year party platforms will be dis- 
tributed—St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


* * x 


Not for a Poor Fish 
There appears to be little foundation to the re- 
port that the Navy, which now names its new 
submarines after fish, will call the next one the 
Taxpayer.—Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent. 
*x* * x 


What a Sea Voyage Does 
That long sea voyage did some good. Messrs. 
Hopkins and Ickes now attack General Johnson 
instead of each other.—Springfield (Ill.) State 
Journal. 
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“oF PEACE OBTAINS.”—A strong 
foreign policy does not end with 
a declaration of neutrality on the 


of State Hull 


Neutrality Act Too Rigid, Says Secretary 


of state Hull told tne American | L4ull—Canada Would Talk About the 


public, Nov. 6, through a radio ad- 
dress read for him by Under Secre- 
tary Phillips. } 


Tariff—The War in Africa 





“Our own interest and our duty | 
as a great power,” he emphatically 
declared, “forbid that we shall sit 
idly by and watch.the development 
of hostilities with a feeling of self- 
sufficiency and complacency when, 
by the use of our influefhce, short of 
becoming involved in the dispute it- | 
self, we might prevent or lessen the 
scourge of war.” And after all, he 
concluded, “if peace obtains, prob- 
lems regarding neutrality will not 
arise.” 

By his frank statement, Cordell 
Hull revealed to the American pub- 
lic that, in his opinion, the strait- 
jacket placed on American foreign 
policy by the Neutrality Act of the 
last Congress prevents the Govern- 
ment from meeting the realities of | 
the present situation. 

That the Neutrality Act was “de- 
signed primarily to keep the United 
States out of foreign wars,” was ad- 
mitted by Secretary Hull. To that | 
end, he recalled, the President has 
laid an embargo on arms to the 
belligerents as provided by the leg- 
islation. But, he continued, “the 
shipment of arms is not the only 
way, and, in fact, is not the princi- 
pal way by which our commerce 


reached a state of deadlock, is tobe 
given new consideration by the two 
Governments. White House and 
State Department conferences have 
been held with the distinguished 
guest, while London watches rather 
anxiously for the results. The Em- 
pire trade agreement entered into 
at Ottawa three years ago must be 
taken into consideration. 
Commerce Department figures just 
released reveal that of Canada’s 
$64,565,000 worth of exports in Sep- 
tember, $25,912,077 was taken by the 
United States, and $25,535,996 by the 
United Kingdom. Among Canada’s 
exports to the United States are 
wheat, cattle, fish, raw hides, meats 
raw wool, paper, pulpwood, shingles, 
farm implements, pig iron, alumi- 


silver, and acids. 
x * * 

(THE INTERLUDE. — In Italy, the 

Prince of Piedmont has ordered 
the automobiles for his household 
reduced to two and the thick 
crested stationery for his personal 
use replaced by single-sheet busi- 
ness letter-heads. All Italy, from 
the royal family down to the low- 
liest peasant, is making ready for 





num, copper, raw gold, lead, nickel, | 





the day of sanctions. The first 
“meatless Tuesday” was observed on 
Nov. 5. Gasoline prices have been 
pushed up 30 per cent to reduce 
consumption. 

While Geneva, heartened by a re- 
ply from Germany during the week, 
prepares for the eventful Nov. 18, 
when boycott and embargo will be 
leveled against trade with the 
Fascists, the Black Shirts have 
pushed on to achievement of their 
second military goal in Ethiopia — 
Makale. “Italy is going forth to vic- 
tory in Ethiopia as it did in 1918 in 
the World War,” shouted Benito 
Mussolini to a throng in the Piazza 
Venetia on Nov. 4. 

Great Britain and France are to 
blame for Italy’s warfare in Ethi- 
opia because “Italy was cheated in 
dividing colonial booty at Ver- 
sailles,” charges the editor of Gior- 
nale D’Italia. The League of Na- 
tions has indulged in “ungenerous 
and unsporting” measures, declared 
Italian Ambassador Rosso before a 
New York audience during the 
week. Italy will take immediate re- 


| prisals against the nations applying 


economic sanctions, warned a for- 
eign office spokesman at Rome. 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + + 











—Underwood & Underwood 
“A POSITIVE POLICY” 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in a 
radio address, advocates a more elastic 
neutrality statute so that the United 
States may cooperate with other coun- 
tries to prevent war. Negative measures, 


like embargoes, he says, are not enough. 











Two NON-MEMBERS REPLY. — 

League Officials are growing more 
optimistic about stopping some of 
the major leaks in the trade barrier 
they plan to raise around “outlaw” 
Italy beginning the 18th. 

The principal reason seems to be 
a reply from Germany (non-mem- 
ber since October) which, although 
it bars aiding the League officially, 





in actual practice will probably have 
that effect. Brazil, on the other 
hand, on Nov. 7, informed Geneva 
that it declined to cooperate on 
sanctions. Because of the geo- 
graphical position of Germany and 
its political position in the troubled 
affairs of Europe, its favorable atti- 
tude overshadowed the Brazilian 
rebuff. 

On Nov. 6 it was reported from 
Geneva that the German consul had 
given such information to League 
officials as to amount almost to 
agreement for participation in the 
sanctions. The following day an of- 
ficial denial of this was issued from 
Berlin, for it was feared relations 
with Italy might be affected. In its 
place, the Reich Government re- 
Stated its neutral position with re- 
gard to Italy and Ethiopia. 

Already there is in effect an em- 
bargo on the export of raw mate- 
rials and munitions to both bellig- 
erents, the communique said. In 
addition, “If an extraordinary in- 
crease in the export of certain raw 
materials and foodstuffs which 
could endanger Germany's own do- 
mestic economic interests should 
become noticeable, the Reich Gov- 
ernment will prevent this through 
suitable measures.” 

The last obstacle in the path of a 
complete economic offensive against 
Italy has been tackled by the Sanc- 
tions Committee of 18 which voted 
on Nov. 7 to add to the list of em- 
bargoed products oil, coal, iron, pig 
iron and steel as soon as the coop- 





eration of non-members of the 


League is assured. 
x*rk 

A CROWNED REPUBLIC. — The 
~” Greeks want George II back from 
his exile in England to rule over 
them. At the plebiscite on Nov. 3, 
there was more than a 95 per cent 
favorable vote on the return of the 
monarch. 


(CHINA LEAVES sSILVER.—Fighting 


“a losing battle against deflation 


of prices due to the high value of 
silver, China on Nov. 3, nationalized 
the metal and instituted a man- 
aged currency. Reports in Japan- 
ese circles that the British were aid- 
ing the Chinese through loans have 
been denied. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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with foreign nations may lead to 
serious international difficulties.” 








For example, they may arise from 





an attempt by belligerents to exer- 





cise jurisdiction over neutral and 
enemy trade on the high seas, or 
from “transactions of any kind be- 
tween American nationals and a bel- 
ligerent”, he pointed out. It was 
because of the inherent danger in 
extending protection in the latter 
cases, according to Mr. Hull, that 
the President warned those citizens 
doing business with Italy and Ethi- 
opia at this time that they do so at 
their own risk. 
x* * 


N® MORE NEUTRALS?—But in 

every war new circumstances are 
presented, the Secretary of State 
observed; and for that reason there 
are inherent difficulties present “in 
any effort to lay down by legislative 
enactment in elastic rules or regula- 
tions to be applied to every situation 
that may arise.” Therefore, he de- 
clared, “the Executive should not 
be unduly or unreasonably handi- 
capped.” 

For example, he suggested “there 





4 $6 Kado Manufacturers 


are a number of ways in which dis- 
cretion could wisely be given the 
President which are not and could 
not be seriously controversial.” Such 
might include, he suggested, discre- 
tion as to the time of imposing an 
embargo. Moreover, avowed the Sec- 
retary of State, there should not be 
such a concentration on means of 
remaining neutral that “other con- 
structive methods of avoiding in- 
volvement in wars between other | 
countries” is lost sight of. 

Then said Cordell Hull in unmis-* 
takable terms: 

“I conceive it to be our duty, and 
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in the interest of our country and 
of humanity, not only to remain 
aloof from disputes and conflicts 


Look who 
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Trav-Ler Radio & Television Corp 
Troy Radio Mfg. Co. 


United American Bosch Corp. 
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And other manufacturers will shortly offer sets with Metal Tubes 





with which we have no direct con- 
cern, but also to use our influence 
in any appropriate way to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational differences.” 

Observers see Secretary Hull’s 
statement as foreshadowing recom- 
mendations which the Administra- 
tion will lay before the next Con- 
gress on the subject of neutrality. 
They will probably embody a request 
for wider discretionary power in the 
hands of the President to carry out 
a general policy of Congress to keep | 
the United States out of war, and | 
at the same time lend the influence 
of the American Government toward 
ending a war which starts despite 
all conciliatory efforts. (Such a pol- 
icy was disapproved by the last Con- 
gress.) 

All of which brings up the inter- 
esting questions: Is the day of “no 
more neutrals” approaching? Does 
war, even though local, have such 
far-reaching consequences that na- 
tions not parties to it are beginning 
to realize that they must dispense 





with neutrality in order to stop it? 
Some fifty members of the League 
of Nations, which otherwise prob- 
ably would have been neutral in a 
local Italo-Ethiopian quarrel, have 
definitely sided against Italy in the | 
name of peace. Up until the Six- | 
teenth Century there was no such 
thing as a neutral. A belligerent 
considered any nation which was 
not its ally to be its enemy. 
se 
} [®: KING ARRIVES. — The new 
liberal Prime Minister of Can- 
ada arrived in Washington during 
the week, primarily to talk with 
American officials about the lower- 
ing of the Chinese wall of tariffs be- 
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This is the age of steel and electricity. 
Metal Tubes, designed by the famed 
General Electric laboratories, and 
made by RCA and other tube makers 
licensed under RCA patents, are man- 
ufactured with a precision that is pos- 
sible only in steel. Precision is the cause 
and measure of radio efficiency. Metal 
Tubes give you more efficient recep- 
tion. They are quieter, more stable, 
more enjoyable and especially su- 
perior in all-wave sets. Let any 
radio dealer prove this to you. 














Be modern—get a 





The radio industry has enthusiastically adopted Metal Tubes. And 
there’s a reason. Metal Tubes make possible much better radio sets! 

That is why the overwhelming majority of radio manufacturers 
have adopted Metal Tubes. They know that the first step in selling 
a product is to make it as good as it can be made—and no radio 


today is as good as it can be unless it is built to use Metal Tubes! 


This year, more than ever, the public is buying quality radios 
instead of the merchandise that so many were forced to purchase 


during the depression. 


Metal Tubes are the Sign of an Up-to-date Radio! 


Among the milestones of radio progress are: (1) Crystal Detector; 
(2) Triode Detector; (3) Untuned Radio Frequency Amplifica- 
tion; (4) Armstrong Regenerative Receiver; (5) Loud Speakers; 
(6) Tuned Radio Frequency Amplification; (7) Cone Speakers; 
(8) Alternating Current Tubes; (9) Dynamic Speakers; (10) Power 
Amplifier Tubes; (11) Superheterodyne Circuit; (12) Screen Grid 


Tubes; (13) Pentode Tubes; (14) Metal Tubes. 


This year witnesses the introduction of Metal Tubes, the great- 
est tube advance in 28 years. Thus 1935 goes down in radio his- 
tory as offering a new, revolutionary and permanent improve- 
ment, already adopted by the vast majority of radio manufacturers. 


Progress cannot be stopped! 





In Metal Tubes you have progress as great as that from the 
‘thorseless carriage’ to the modern automobile, from. the candle to 
the electric light, from the town crier to the broadcasting station. 

Visit any radio dealer and prove for yourself that radios with 
Metal Tubes out-perform anything you have heard in the past! 


radio set with Metal Tubes 

















tween America’s most neighborly 
neighbors. 
A reciprocal trade agreement, 


which has.been under negotiation 

















for a year and a half, only to have 
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STRATEGY takes shape around trade pros- 
"pects. 


Economists use bright colors to paint a pic- 
ture of the 1936 industrial outlook. 


Is there any way to take up the employment 
slack? Prescriptions not being filled. 

Better business fails to cut into the relief 
load. 

Reviving NRA. What lies back of the new 
CIP. 

Elections foretell a turn to the right with a 
continued “breathing spell.” 


(TRADE prospects for 1936 shape present 
Washington plans 

New Deal political strategy is forming around 
those prospects. “Why change drivers when on 
the road to recovery?” will be the appeal. 

Spending policies are due for revision. On 
paper, Marriner Eccles, Harold Ickes and Harry 
Hopkins, spending enthusiasts, will appear trim- 
med. 

Actually, hold-over billions from past sessions 
of Congress will cushion any shock that might 
flow from a real check to Federal outlays. 

Legislative ideas are quietly pigeon-holed. 

Congressmen, coming back in less than two 
months, will find little to do unless the Supreme 
Court cuts out a job for them 

Some way is sought to keep intact what re- 
mains of NRA with its 2,300 employes, but no 
large-scale revival of codes is contemplated. 

Mr. Roosevelt's breathing spell is scheduled, 
according to present official plans, for an indefi- 
nite extension. 

Everything under study here revolves around 
budding recovery and the Supreme Court. 

Nine judges offer the uncertain factor. A de- 
cision upsetting the New Deal farm program 
quickly could turn the present striving for quiet 
into a scramble for action. 


Better Times Foreseen 


Federal Economists Predict Con- 
tinued Recovery for 3 Years 


‘]HAT has led Mr. Roosevelt to turn suddenly 
from emphasis on reform of the country’s 





| —Wide World 
ANOTHER BLUE EAGLE? 


Major George L. Berry, Federal “Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation” declares that NRA legisla- 
tion may be on the schedule of Congress if busi- 
ness leaders who will meet in Washington next 
month can evolve some satisfactory plans. 





economic machine to concentrated emphasis on 
recovery? 

Why the sudden enthusiasm over prospects 
for prosperity? 

Definitely optimistic reports to the White 
House, made not alone by New Deal economists, 
but by old-line Government departments as well, 
provide the answer. 

These reports suggest definitely improving 
business in an election year. They offer a cam- 
paign argument that high officials frankly in- 
tend to nurse along. 

But just what do the Government forecasters 
see? 

First, they look for 1936 to provide purchasing 
power in the hands of the people of this coun- 
try, factory workers, farmers, white-collar work- 
ers and others, of about 10 per cent above 1935. 


PRICE RISE TO CONTINUE 

Next, they expect the price level to continue 
gradually higher, but at a pace slower than the 
increase in income of the people. 

Third, they think that industrial production 
will be stepped up about 10 per cent—or to an 
average rate nearly equal to the normal of 
1923-25—to supply the wants of the people who 
will have money to spend. This means increased 
employment. 

Further, they conclude that home building, 
automobile construction and railroad buying 
will provide the principal increase in industrial 
activity, while farm buying power will rise about 
10 per cent as a résult of increasing sales in a 
broader market. 

Also, the Government economists believe that 
the momentum of the move now under way will 
carry not alone through next year, but through 
1937 and 1938 as well. 


THE CREDIT OUTLOOK 

Is this move to be a sound one, or are there 
prospects of a credit inflation boom based on the 
huge accumulation of excess bank reserves and 








Optimistic Forecasts 
+ - 


S Morris L. Cooke, REA Administrator, affixes his signature to 
f eleven Federal projects, the Administration hopes to bring 
light and power to 8,000 farm homes which have never known the 
benefits of electricity. With the Administrator (standing, left to 


the vast and growing hoard of gold and silver 
held by this country? 

On that point, the conclusion arrived at, after 
much consultation, is that the 1936 prospect 
points to credit expansion not much more rapid 
than in 1934 and 1935. 

The bulk of the expansion that does occur, 
according to this diagnosis, will be utilized to 
finance larger industrial production rather than 
to finance an artificial boost in prices. 

Economic diagnosticians in the Government 
service think that a seasonal recession will occur 
late next Spring, but that it will be neither deep 
nor prolonged. 

Significantly, scarcely a mention is made of 
the effect of New Deal policies on recovery. 


HOW A BIG BANK SEES IT 


On that point, the National City Bank in its 
November report on economic conditions, says: 

“Government expenditures and temporary de- 
mands caused by a war scare are uncertain 
foundations for business expansion, and that 
part of Government expenditures which may be 
considered roughly as representing new purchas- 
ing power ti.e., the deficit) has been running 
larger than last year during the past two 
months. °* * * 

“Even with these qualifications, however, the 
business gains undoubtedly have a foundation 
in genuine progress based on improved economic 
conditions and relationships. * * * 

“The increased farm income and the greater 
buying power of farm products over factory 
goods constitute the most significant improve- 
ment in economic relationship. They gave the 
start to the trade gain.” 

Henry A. Wallace and his AAA get comfort 
out of that remark by a big New York bank. 


The Puzzle of Relief 


Vast Increase in Industrial Activity 
Required to Solve Problem 


((RUCIAL to the Federal Government is the 

question whether gains in industrial produc- 
tion will take up an important part of the slack 
in employment and thereby reduce the relief 
load. 

On that score the conclusion of Harry Hop- 
kins, WPA Administrator and relief expert, is 
this: 

Industry will need to add more than 3,500,000 
men to its pay rolls if the problem of caring for 
the nation’s unemployed is to be reduced ma- 
terially. 

The reason is that in addition to 3,500,000 per- 
sons to be given work-relief jobs, there is an- 
other group of more than 3,500,000 who are work- 
less but not on relief. . 

This non-relief group, as a whole, will be the 
first to be taken back into industry, as it repre- 
sents the more efficient and the more resourceful 
individuals. 

That leaves the vast relief problem just where 
it is now—the biggest, most baffling of Federal 
problems. 

An increase of 10 per cent, or even more, in 
the rate of industrial production will barely 
scratch the surface of unemployment. 

The result is—and here the argument of the 
spenders enters—that Uncle Sam will need to 
scrape together at least $3.000,000,000 to finance 
relief during the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. 





Employing the Jobless 


Rising Prices Show Industry’s 
Aversion to Brookings Plan 


|} IGGEST of questions now confronting Mr. 
Roosevelt, and industry as well: 

Is there any way to get the unemployed back 
into private employment? 

The answer: There is. Both the:New Deal 
planners and the conservative Brookings Insti- 
tution now agree that the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in a different apportionment of the na- 
tional income so that buying power will be pro- 
vided to absord a vastly increased industrial 
production. 

But, while agreeing that a maldistribution of 
income is the cause of continued unemployment, 
New Dealers and the Brookings Institution dif- 
fer on the method of removing that cause. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his aides stand by the idea 
of using Government power, through taxation ot 
otherwise—the AAA with its farm bounties is 2a 
sample—to work the needed change. 


THE PRICE SOLUTION 


The Brookings Institution, after three years of 
study of the problem, argues instead for a read- 
justment of national income through voluntary 
action on the part of industry to plow back labor 
efficiencies in the form of lower prices, while 
wages are held firm. 

They admit that if voluntary action on the 
part of industry fails to work then Governmental 
action is likely. 

And what evidence is there that industry gets 
the point? The following straws were noted in 
the past week: 

Shoe prices are being advanced, involving a 
$100,000,000 added annual levy on consumers. 
The advance is attributed to higher leather 
prices. And the Federal Government, holding 
about 2,000,000 hides which it refuses to sell, is 
credited with a part in the leather price advance 
that forces the shoe price advance. 

Prices of semi-finished steel go up $2 a ton, 
leading to talk of higher prices for finished steel 
products. 

The price of gasoline in eastern territory ad- 
vances against the seasonal trend, with reports 
that higher prices for crude oil impend. 

Trade discounts from tire prices are readjust- 
ed in an attempt to stabilize retail prices in this 
field. 


FOOD COSTS ADVANCE 


Retail food prices advance eight-tenths of 1 
per cent for the two-week period ending October 
22, bringing the level 6.3 per cent above a year 
ago but leaving it still 17.7 per cent below Octo- 
ber 15, 1930. 

Building labor costs show a firming tendency 
and the same is true of building material costs. 

In other words, throughout industry, or a large 
segment of industry, prices are tending higher 
with little evidence that the Brookings Institu- 
tion prescription for recovery is being followed 
closely 

But industrial profits tend definitely higher. 

The National City Bank reports that 220 cor- 
porations, reporting for the first nine months of 
1935, showed profits of $426,655,000 as compared 
with $337,673,000 a year ago, an increase of 26.3 
per cent. This represented an annual return of 
6.7 per cent on their net worth as compared with 
a return of 5.3 per cent a year ago. 

Then, with both prices and profits rising, is 





FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRIFICATION OF RURAL AMERICA 
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For Business—Will ‘Breathing Spell’ Be Extended ?—Baf- 
fling Problem of Relief—'Reviving the Codes + + 


—Underwood & Underwood 


REA 


there the prospect that the national income is 
being further and further concentrated? 

Not necessarily, the economists say. They 
point out that in recent months the income of 
workers has gone up more rapidly than prices, 
leading to an increased purchasing power. Dur- 
ing 1933, in the pre-code and early code era, 
prices went up faster than wages, leading to the 
collapse in November of that year. 


Another NRA Coming? 


A Conference to’ Talk Over 
Revival of the Code Plan 


MAJOR GEORGE L. BERRY, former NRA offi- 
a cial, head of the Pressman’s Union, now 
coordinator for Industrial Cooperation by Presi- 
dential appointment, has set December 9 as the 
date for organizing a new alphabetical unit—CIP 
—Council of Industrial Progress, 

CIP if Major Berry is successful in his present 
plans, will turn out to be the agency through 
which something akin to the old NRA again will 
flower. Right now, leaders in industry, asked to 
be in on this development, profess to be mysti- 
fied by what is going on. 

The following story, told by officials who have 
followed the recent moves, may help to clear up 
the mystery. 

They explain that after the NRA disintegra- 
tion there was little to do. Major Berry was in- 
terested in Government service, after his taste 
of it in the code days, and besought the Presi- 
dent to let him try his hand at reviving the NRA. 


INDUSTRY COOL TO PLAN 

Mr. Roosevelt though it best at the time to let 
industry struggle along without codes in the be- 
lief that later they would come back asking for 
their revival. 

But, instead of appealing for a new NRA, in- 
dustry has been content to go along unrestricted. 
Unless a change appears in that attitude, Con- 
gress may allow what remains of the Recovery 
Administration, with its 2,300 employes, to fade 
away completely next March. 

Major Berry, ready to serve the Government 
without compensation, was called on to handle 
that situation. 


A COUNCIL OF WAR 
The December 9 gathering—to be attended by 

an estimated 3,000 business men and labor lead- 

ers—is the result. 

Who will be there? 
portant labor leaders. 
associations, particularly in the distributive field. 
Some representatives of manufacturers, although 
the big industries for the most part have been 
cool. They probably will be on the ground as 
observers. 

What is the procedure to be? There will be a 
big morning meeting. No speeches. Then a 
break-up into industrial groups, each group 
choosing an employer representative and a labor 
representative to offer whatever viewpoint it can 
agree upon. Then a meeting of a council of these 
representatives—the CIP—with about 120 persons 
who will try to decide on a course of action. 

What decision is wanted? Major Berry be- 
lieves that the industrialists and labor leaders 
should decide to ask Congress for legislation con- 
tinuing Governmental machinery for some kind 
of code making. They might ask it for modifi- 
cations of the anti-trust laws. The principal ob- 
jective is to prevent a complete demise of the 
recovery administra‘ion 

Why is labor so interested? 


Just about all of the im- 


Because NRA 





Representatives of trade ° 








codes gave the A. F. of L. its new lease on life. 
Uncertainty surrounds the legality of the new 
Labor Relations Law. Voluntary trade agree- 
ments under the Federal Trade Commission need 
not contain labor provisions. 

Why are some industries interested? Because 
they still hanker for power to get together to 
control production and prices as under NRA 
codes. The FTC has ruled against price-fixing 
involuntary trade agreements. It has not 
changed its idea on the meaning of anti-trust 
laws and is beginning prosecutions again. 

What will come out of it all? Nobody knows. 
One important official said privately that the 
whole thing was a stab in the dark and a sur- 
prise to Mr. Roosevelt. But he observed that 
sometimes moves of that kind have results. 


Lessons of Election 


Effect of Vote on Shaping 
Administration Policies 


ELECTIONS of the past week are having their 
effect on Presidential planning of future ad- 
ministration policies. 

They suggest to the President’s advisers: 

Need for doing everything necessary to hold 
the attention and support of the Middle West, 
the South and the West. Voters in the East 
showed enough opposition to New Deal ideas to 
cause doubt about their 1936 position. A West- 
South political combination offers the possible 
key to retention of power. 

Need for swerving as far to the right as possi- 
ble without losing touch with the more radical 
western groups. This turn would be taken in an 
effort to recapture some lost ground in the East. 


OUTLINE OF POLICY 


But what does that mean in more practical 
terms? Just this: 

That all necessary steps will be taken to hold 
the support of the farm population. Mr. Roose- 
velt is to address the American Farm Bureau 
Federation Dec. 9 in Chicago. Plans are laid to 
ask Congress to enact new taxes to repiace pro- 
cessing taxes if they are held illegal by the Su- 
preme Court. 

That the Eccles-Ickes-Hopkins-Tugweil com- 
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“THE BANKS CAN DO IT” 


Government should leave private lending to the 

banks, says Rudolph Hecht (left), of New Orleans, 

retiring president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 

ciation. Banker Robert V. Fleming, of Washing- 

ton, becomes the new president at the Association 
meeting in New Orleans. 











bination of spenders for recovery will have less 
of a haud in shaping the new national govern- 
ment budget; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Treasury 
Secretary and budget balancer, will have more. 


ADEQUATE RELIEF FUNDS 


That what will appear to be a budget nearer 
to balance than the present budget still will pro- 
vide funds to continue work relief through the 
next fiscal year, to avoid a new break that might 
antagonize the unemployed. 

That a damper will be placed on ideas for new 
NRA experiments, new spending experiments, 
other new legislative ventures. 


Commercial Outlook 


World Events and Their Influence 
On American Business 


VENTS ABROAD have their repercussions 
here. 
China nationalizes silver; goes on a paper 


basis. New Deal silver buying upset the Chinese 
currency; forced deflation there. 

With the new move went the dream of “Sil- 
ver Senators” that a vast oriental trade could 
be developed by American money policy. Ac- 
tually, trade has contracted sharply. A vast, 
growing silver hoard lies idle in the United States 
treasury. 


TRADE WITH ITALY 


Europe watches America to see what goods are 
going to flow from this country to Italy after an 
interna‘ional boycott becomes effective Nov. 18. 
Advance sign is given as oil shipments rise sev- 
eral hundred per cent, cotton shipments take all 
available ship bettoms. Uncle Sam _ released 
eight old Shipping Board boats to help carry 
cotton abroad. 

France loses gold; wavers again on plan to 
recover by deflation—the attempt this country 
made from 1929 to 1932. Business fails to respond 
there to budget balancing attempts and to price 
cutting by government decree. Devaluation of 
the franc is talked of once more. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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+ + FARM: OFF WITH SCARCITY, ON WITH ABUNDANCE + + 


(THE FEDERAL Government, back 

in 1933, paid farmers about $40,- 
000,000 to send 6,000,000 little pigs 
to a premature death. 

In 1936 the Government, through 
its AAA farm program, plans to pay 
these farmers more than $100,000,- 
000 to raise 15,000,000 more little pigs 
than they raised in 1935 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, points to this shift from 
a search for scarcity to a search for 
abundance as evidence of the flexi- 
bility of the New Deal farm program 

During the past year the AAA 
paid hog raisers $15 for each hoz 
they didn’t raise above 90 per cent 
of their normal production In 
other words, if a farmer normally 
raised 100 hogs, in 1935 he would 





World 


Wide 
MAKING A TASTY 
SOUFFLE 


Governor Louis J. Brann of Maine, 
dons a chef’s garb and shows what can 
be done with Aroostock potatoes while 
the State “Potato Queen,” 
Ward, reads a few recipes during an 
exhibition at Lewiston. 
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have been permitted to raise 90 hogs 
and would have received $15 each for 
the hogs he didn’t raise. 

That idea of paying farmers for 
not doing something provides the 
AAA with its chief problem. 


A PUZZLE FOR CITIES 

Officials find that city people 
comprehend with great difficulty the 
reason for a plan to destroy food- 
stuff or to send checks to farmers 
on the basis of wnat they don’t do. 

Now, with hogs, they see an op- 





Government to Pay Producers to Raise More, Not Less 


Pork—The Outlook For Agriculture 


portunity to use the control ma- 
chinery of the AAA to pay farmers 
for doing something more in the 
way of raising things. 

A conference of farm representa- 
tives and of the Government has 
decided that the country needs 100 
per cent of the normal production 
of hogs in 1936, or about 30 per cent 
more than farmers were able " 
produce in 1935 because of the 
shortage of corn to feed their ani 
mals. The AAA now is trying to 
find a way to pay tarmers for striv- 
ing to reach this goal and may pay 
them on the basis of pigs producea 
rather than on the basis of growl 
hogs not marketed. 


PRODUCTION CURBS 

At the same time, however, farm 
planners will ask farmers to agree 
to hold their corn production in 1936 
down to 80 per cent of their normal 
acreage, and they decided that the 
reduction to be asked for 1937 would 
be to not less than 75 per cent of the 


base acreage 
Payments for not growing this 
corn are at the rate of approxi- 


mately 35 cents a bushel. 

Study is under way in the AAA 
on control plans to compensate 
farmers for doing something rather 
than for not doing something. 

Mr. Wallace has sought to explain 
to city people that the controls in 
agriculture are similar to controls 
in industry. Industry, he explains 
plows workers into the streets in or- 
der to control its production and to 
hold prices high enough to insure a 
profit. This he refers to as the “in- 
dustrial reduction program.” Agri- 
culture, according to his description 
of the plan, is seeking only to apply 
to farming the lessons learned long 
ago by city industry. 


' AGRICULTURE'S PROSPECTS 


The outlook for agriculture in 
1936—which has a meaning to al: 
people who buy farm products to 
satisfy hunger and to clothe them- 
selves as well as to those who grow 


| and handle farm products—now has 











STRIKING A TAX BARGAIN 
ON ATLANTA’S PWA PROJECT 





‘ONGRESS hasn’t done anything 
about it yet—but PWA’s Hous- 
ing Division has already made a 
proposition to the City of Atlanta 
to reimburse it for municipal serv- 
vices to Federal low-cost housing 
projects—hoping that Congress will 
do something about it. 

Comptroller General McCarl has 
ruled that the Federal Government 
cannot make payments for munici- 
pal services furnished by the cities 
in lieu of taxes which cannot be 
paid by the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, the munici- 
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palities are unwilling to furnish po- 
lice and fire protection, street light- 
ing, sanitary service, rubbish re- 
moval, sewer service and health, 
educational and recreational 


ities unless some type of payment is 


made to the municipality in return 
for these public services. 
HOPE IN CONGRESS 

Pointing out that in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, Senator George, 
(Dem.) of Georgia, introduced a bill 
which would authorize the Housing 
Division to make such payments, 
PWA Housing Director A. R. Clas, 
writing to Mayor James L. Key of 
Atlanta, disclosed that “we have 
been assured by the Senator that 
the bill will be again taken up in 
Congress.” 

The proposition made to the city 
authorities is this: that the tenants 
of the low-cost housing projects are 


| to be permitted to attend the public 


schools without charge. Police and 
fire protection are to be given the 
projects. “In other words,” wrote 
Mr. Clas, “the city will without 
charge supply exactly the same serv- 
ices to the projects as it does to 
other property located within the 
city.” 
PWA IS WILLING 

Of course, Mr. Clas points out, the 
Housing Division in view of the 
Comptroller General’s ruling “can- 


‘not obligate itself to pay for such 


services until the passage of en- 
abling legislation.” When and if 
Congress sees eye to eye with the 
PWA, Mr. Clas proposes to pay the 
City of Atlanta an amount “equal 
to five per cent of the gross rentals. 
** * It is estimated that such gross 
rentals will be in the neighborhood 
of $378,000. * * * Such an arrange- 
ment would be fair to the City of 
Atlanta and more than compensate 
the city for taxes previously col- 


| lected,” he concludes. 
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been described by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

It finds the following: 

Better industrial conditions will 
increase the demand for farm prod- 
ucts, offsetting at least in part the 
prospect of bigger crops and in- 
creased production of livestock. 

Foreigners who normally buy large 
quantities of American farm prod- 
ucts will have more money to spend, 
but they are not tikely to spend 1t 
in this market to any appreciable 
degree, except for cotton. 

“Barriers to international trade 
considered in the broadest sense 
have been increased rather than re 
duced during the last 12 months,” 
the economists found. 
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For particular commodities the 
outlook was set down as follows: 

Wheat likely to be produced iu 
quantities larger than needed to 
feed the American people. This wii 
mean that prices of wheat will tend 
down toward the world price level. 
which is 20 to 30 cents a bushel un- 
der present domestic prices. The 
long-time outlook is for American 
prices to be on a werid level. 


LOWER WHEAT FORESEEN 
Cotton will sell better in foreigu: 
markets, but there has been a shi‘t 
from American coiton to foreign 
growths during the past year. Tota! 
consumption of American cotton in 
1934-35 was 2,200,000 bales below the 





the foreign product increased 2,300, 
000 bales. 

Meat prices during 1936 will con- 
tinue at least as aAigh as in 1935 
owing to increased consumer de 
mand and continued small supplies 

Hogs available for market in 1934 
will be fewer in number than those 
marketed in 1935, although toward 
the end of the year the supply wil! 
increase rather sharply. An increase 
of 25 to 30 per cent in hog produc- 
tion during 1936 is the maximum 
expected. Pork chops should con- 
tinue expensive. 

Bigger demand is expected for 
beef. The trend of cattle numbers 
will be upward during the next few 
years but this increase can hardly 
be felt materially in 1936 because of 
the longer time it takes to grow 
steers. Abundance of feed will cause 
heavier feeding and inore beef. 

Supplies of sheep will be smalle: 
than for some years. This suggests 


wool prices that are well maintained 

High government officials, from 
President Roosevelt and Henry A 
Wallace down, keep emphasizing 
that in their opinion either foreign 
outlets must be found for surplus 
American farm products or control 
of production must continue on the 
farms of this country. 


NEED OF FOREIGN OUTLETS 

Then what are the chances of 
finding new markets for products of 
American farms? 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in its survey of the situa- 
tion, is not very hopeful. 

It finds that industrial activity 
has improved in most countries of 
the world and that apparently the 
depression is fading into the back- 
ground. But the foreign nations, 
with larger purchasing power, are 
not turning to this country for ag- 

ricultural commodities. 


+ . 
previous year while consumption oi | firm lamb and mutton prices and | 


“So far as the foreign demand for 
American agricultural products is 
concerned,” said the report of the 
Bureau, “the prospects are for con- 
tinued maintenance of a higher 


level of import restrictions than 
prevailed prior to the depression 
and, therefore, these commodities 


will not get the full benefit of bet- 
ter economic conditions. 

“Trade barriers will undoubtedly 
continue to be most restrictive in 
the case of commodities, such as 
wheat and pork, of which the deficit 
countries are in a position to pro- 
duce a considerable part of their 
own requirements.” 

The Bureau said that the AAA 
programs all contemplated suffi- 
sient production to allow a sizeable 
portion of crops to be available for 
export. Drought upset those plans 
in the past two years and this coun- 
try needed to import some commod- 
ities. 
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+ UTILITIES: A BROADSIDE AT HOLDING 


sTHE PUBLIC UTILITY Act is 
invalid in its entirety.” 

That sentence frum the opinion of 
Judge William C. Coleman, of the 
Federal .District Court at Baltimore, 
flashing over the wires of the coun- 
try laws week, brought rejoicing to 
the private utility 
gave pause to those who are con 
vinced that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone can and should tame 
the “private socialism” of the utility 
interests. 

It was the first court decision on 
the Act, which was passed last 
August after one of the most 
spectacular struggies in the history 
of Congress. Its announcement 
was greeted by an ebullient market 
in utility shares. 

The court contest specifically was 
between a stockholder of the Ameri- 
can States Public Service Company 
and trustees for the company on the 
one side and Burco, Inc., an invest- 
ment company, on the other. The 
first party asked the Court to for- 
bid the company tc register under 
the act with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; the second op- 
posed the request on the ground 
that the law was constitutional, and 
refusal would entai! serious con- 
quences to its security owners. 
SEC “FRIEND OF COURT” 

The SEC was not a direct party 
to the case, although permitted to 
file briefs as a “friend of the court.” 

The Government had held that 
the test was a “frame-up” which 
prevented it from introducing or 
cross-questioning witnesses and that 
both sides actually represented the 
Edison Electric Institute, which 
sought to get an opinion on the 
Act without a real test of its merits 

To this contentiov the Court re- 
plied: 

“The question as to the validity 
of the Public Utilities Act has been 
directly and properly raised. There 
has been no collusion between the 
parties. 
fabricated conflict of parties and 
interests. 

“There is nothing premature 
about the proceeding. On the con- 
trary, there is an actual, pressing 
need for a prompt ruling upon the 
Act’s validity because of the fast- 
approaching date when the Act, 
with its multifarious, drastic re- 
quirements, becomes effective; 
and because, until such ruling is 
had, it cannot be determined 
whether the pending reorganization 
proceedings are a futility or should 
be progressed to a conclusion as this 
court was directed.” 

Judge Coleman then pronounced 


industry and 
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There is a real and not a | 


his verdict: “The Public Utility Act | 


is invalid in its entirety.” 

WHERE LINE IS DRAWN 
Outlining his view of the limits 

of Federal power, he proceeded: 
“The theory upon which the Act 


is predicated is that public utility | 


holding companies and their sub- 
sidiaries are affected with a ‘na- 
tional public interest.’ 

“But under the Constitution there 
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Suggested Substitutes For the Law 


Already Appearing—Will the Finding 
Of Unconstitutionality Be Upheld? 





is no ‘national public interest’ which 
permits of Federal regulation, un- 


less the person, corporation or thing 


affected with such interest is, in 
fact, involved directly, not indi- 
rectly, in some activity over which 
the Federal Government, through 
one or more of the powers delegated 
to it by the Constitution, has juris- 
diction. 

“If the Constitution be construed 
to permit what the Public Utility 
Act aims to accomplish, then Fed- 
eral authority would embrace prac- 
tically all the activities of the peo- 
ple, and the authority of the States 
over their domestic concerns would 
exist only by sufferance of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Thus preparing the ground, the 
Court held that the Act is unconsti- 
tutional on three grounds at least. 
Congress was declared to have ex- 
ceeded its powers of regulating in- 
terstate commerce and of control- 
ling postal privileges, and also in at- 
tempting to take property without 
due process of law. 


FINDS AUTHORITY EXCEEDED 

On the first the Court 
ruled: 

“Congress, by its enactment, has 
flagrantly exceeded its lawful power 
under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution in that the provisions 
of the Act are, neither by their ex- 
press language nor by any reason- 
able implication, capable of being 
restricted to the regulation of pub- 
lic utility holding companies and 
their subsidiaries or affiliates, when 
engaged in interstate commerce or 
in transactions that directly affect 
or burden interstate commerce. 

“The Act aims to regulate virtu- 
ally everything that such companies 
do, intrastate as well as interstate. 

“All of the companies before the 
court are embraced within the Act’s 
provision, although none of them 
does any interstate business, or is 
engaged in any intrastate business 
that directly affects or burdens in- 
terstate business.” 

Turning then to the clauses of 
the Act which forbid the use of the 
mails to holding companies not con- 
forming to the terms of the law, 
the Judge said: 

“Congress, by its enactment, has 
exceeded its lawful authority under 
the postal power granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, in that 
the Act arbitrarily and unreason- 
ably denies completely the use of the 
mails to all persons and corpora- 
tions embraced within the Act with 
respect to all of their activities, as 
penalty for non-compliance, and a 
means of compelling compliance 
with the Act’s requirements, regard- 


point, 
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LINK—blink—goes the photostat 

machine of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. From dawn 
to dusk to dawn again this machine 
keeps. photographing . financial re- 
ports of interest to investors. (See 
photograph at top of page). 

Manned 24 hours a day it dupli- 
cated more than 21,000 pages of fi- 
nancial data during the busy month 
of October. Orders from bankers 
and brokers, orders from lawyers 
and financial services, more orders 
from corporate and individual in- 
vestors have added to the pile of 
pages that now:-must wait for five 
full days before they face the photo- 
Stat camera. 

Demand for this material has in- 
creased so rapidly that SEC officials 


are scouting around for additional | 
| it is ready to go on its way to the 


space to locate a new machine to 
care for the overflow and furnish 
investors with their information 
without resort to night work. 

What is this material for which 
people pay 7 to 10 cents a page 
for photostatic copies? 
PROTECTION OF INVESTORS 

It is the data the new Securities 
laws require for the protection of 
investors. Every large firm with se- 
curities selling on stock exchanges 
must submit full financial particu- 
lars to the Commission. So must 
every firm that offcrs new securities 
to the investing public. 

But this material would be of little 
use if merely buried in SEC’s Wash- 
ington files where few investors can 
see it. So, early in its career, SEC 
decided to make photostat copies of 
filed material available at cost to all 
interested parties. 

When the orders for the photo- 
Stats are received, slips of paper are 
inserted in the docket to indicate 
the pages to be duplicated. The or- 
der then moves to the photostat 
room, where it waits its turn. 

If the docket is a thin one, photo- 
stats are made of opened pages 
placed flat under the glass. If the 
dockets are thick, the binding is re- 
moved and photostats made of the 





loose pages. In this way three pages 
can be taken at once instead of two. 

After the material is set in place 
the operator takes a look at it 
through the sight, then pulls a 
chain while he watches the sec- 
onds tick away on the clock, the 
back of which can be seen in the 
photograph appearing on this page. 

Each roll of film is 350 feet long 
and takes 175 two-feet pictures. 
When the roll has been completely 
“shot” it is removed to the dark 
room where it is developed in less 
than five minutes. 


READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 

Then follows 24 minutes in a “hy- 
po” fixing bath “after which it is 
washed for a similar period. The 
copy is then dried and cut before 


interested investor. 

The cost to investors for all this 
service is 10 cents a page for orders 
of less than 100 pages and 7 cents 
a page for larger orders. This rep- 
resents a reduction made _ three 
months ago from former rates of 
15 and 10 cents a page. 

The cost of photostating each 
page is now estimated to average 
about 8!4 cents. The Commission 
figures that its revenue from this 
source just about covers the cost. 

Most of the orders are for quanti- 
ties of more than 100 pages. Offi- 
cials of the Commission take this as 
an indication that Mr..Average In- 
vestor is getting his information by 
going to a financial service which 
maintains a file of important data 
or sends to Washington in answer 
to a customer’s inquiry. 

The trend of inquiries has been 
steadily upward and as new regis- 
trations were heavy in October, 
November orders are expected to 
break all previous records. Another 
factor that will soon add to the 
larger and larger demand for photo- 


| stat copies will be requests for cop- 


ies of data filed with the SEC under 
the terms-of the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 











less of whether any particular use 
of the mails or any particular thing 
mailed is in fact of such character 
as reasonably to warrant exclusion. 
That is, the exclusion bears no rela- 
tion necessarily to the use itself, 
but to the user, of the mails.” 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Finally, the law was said to de- 
prive the holding companies of 
property without due process of law. 
The manner in which this is al- 
leged to be done is thus explained: 

“Congress, by its enactment, has 
flagrantly violated the requirements 
of due process of law under the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in that many of the Act’s pro- 
visions are grossly arbitrary, un- 
reasonable and capricious, because 
of the penalties which they impose 
for non-registration with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission; 
the restraints placed upon the issu- 
ance and acquisition of securities, 
etc.; the regulations and prohibi- 
tions with respect to service, sales 
and construction contracts; the tak- 
ing over of virtually the entire man- 
agement of the affairs of the com- 
panies embraced by the Act, and the 


elimination or _ simplification of 
holding company systems.” 
Like most New Deal laws, the 


Act contains a “separability clause,” 
declaring that if any one section of 
the Act is declared invalid the other 
sections are not affected by the 
verdict. 

Judge Coleman made short work 
of this feature of the law, though it 
should be pointed out that his words 
refer only to that portion of it 
which has to do with registration 
under the SEC. A second title, Fed- 


+ 
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eral Power Act, was not involved, 
as Officials of the Federal Power 
Commission took occasion to note. 
That title confers on the FPC pow- 
ers for assisting State commissions 
in making regulation of operating 
companies effective. 


SEPARABILITY DENIED 


The Court's treatment of the sep- 
arability clause was as follows: 

“The invalid provisions of the Act, 
in spite of its separability clause, 
are so multifarious and so _inti- 
mately and repeatedly interwoven 
throughout the Act as to render 
them incapable of separation from 
such parts of the Act, if any, as 
otherwise might be valid. 

“The court cannot rewrite the 
Statute and give it an effect alto- 
gether different from that neces- 
sarily produced by its provisions 
viewed as a whole. Invalid parts of 
a law may be dropped only if what 
is retained is fully operative as a 
law. 

“In the Public Utility Act, invalid 
provisions are the rule rather than 
the exception. If dissection is at- 
tempted scarcely a clause survives, 
save, perhaps, the preamble.” 


DELEGATION OF POWERS 

Judge Coleman hinted that the 
Act might also be found wanting: in 
that it delegates legislative power 
to a commission without adequate 
standards. He did not rule on the 
point, however, stating: 

“The question whether Congress, 
by the Act, has also unlawfully 
delegated to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, without estab- 
lishing adequate and_ intelligent 
standards to guide and assist it, the 
legislative power to determine when 
and to what persons and corpora- 
tions the Act shall apply, has not 
been considered by the court be- 
cause unnecessary in view of the 
other grounds upon which the court 
rests its decision.” 

Once the initial excitement that 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


AIDING INVESTORS IN GETTING INFORMATION 


For those who investigate before they invest, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission maintains this photostat machine which makes facsimiles of information 


filed with the Commission in connection with registered security issues. 
chine operates on a 24-hour day schedule. 


| greeted the decision had died down, 





the question began to be asked: 
“What will be the immediate prac- 
tical effect? Will holding compa- 
nies refuse to register with the SEC 
by December 1?” 

James M. Landis, Chairman of 
the SEC, had an answer on behalf 
of the Commission. Said he: 

“The decision affects only the 
parties concerned. The SHC will go 
ahead as before. 

“Whether the holding companies 
will register, we do not know, but 
their stockholders ought soon to be 
told. 

“If they refuse, doubt hangs over 
them. They may be subject to legal 
penalties as high as a fine of $200,- 
000. A further possibility is that 
they may find it difficult to obtain 
money in the markets as investors 
refrain from buying their securities. 
The simple path of safety lies in 
registration.” 

Executives of the companies con- 


The ma- 


| tinued to remain silent on their fu- 





ture course. Moreover, John W. 
Davis, counsel for the parties win- 
ning in the Baltimore case, refused 
to commit himself publicly on the 
question whether the decision re- 
lieved the companies from the re- 
quirement to register. 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES 


On the assumption that the Dis- 
trict Court decision might be up- 
held by the Supreme Court, two 
Congressional leaders who had been 
prominent in the enactment of the 
law forecast thus the course of 
events: 

Representative John J. O’Connor 
(Dem.), of New York, Chairman of 
the House’s lobby investigating com- 
mittee: “Some legislation will have 
to be devised to meet the demands 
that there be reasonable regulation 


| Of public utilities engaged in inter- 


| state commerce. 


It is a recognized 
fact that the helplessness of States 





ime ‘ —ay 


beyond their own borders necessi- 
tates some Federal regulation.” 
Senator Hugo L. Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama, Chairman of the Senate’s 
lobby investigating committee: “If 
by any bare possibility—which I 
don’t anticipate — the Supreme 
Court should ever hold that you 
couldn’t destroy holding companies 


| that are sapping the lifeblood of 


commerce and industry, then it 
would be simple enough to impose 
a tax on them.” 

Speaking for the other side, Dr. 
Hugh S. Magill, President of the 
American Federation of Investors, 
declared that Judge Coleman’s de- 
cision will increase the value of utile 
ity securities by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. He added: 

“It should check the socialistic 
policies of the present Administra- 
tion, which has sought to destroy 
investor-owned industry, and ulti- 
mately bring all great industries of © 


| Our country under political domina- © 


tion and control.” 
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@ Now you can leave at close of busi- 
ness and arrive on Pacific Coast for 
opening of business. Or choose one of 
2 scenic daylight flights. CHICAGO: 
5 hrs. from Washington; most fre- 
quent service. From New York, only 
514 hrs. Twin-engined planes with 
heated cabins. Stewardess service. 
Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 35 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington—812 15th St., N. W., ME5656 


UNITED AIR LINES 


























for both soups! 











if you don't agree that 
HEINZ Soups are better 
than any other brand! 


Now you can be sure that soup served in your home is 
uniformly delicious, rich and nourishing—equal to the 
finest homemade soups. 


Make this test tomorrow: BUY ANY HEINZ HOME-STYLE 
SOUP. BUY THE SAME VARIETY OF ANY OTHER BRAND. 
IF YOU DO NOT LIKE HEINZ SOUP BETTER, WE WILL 
PAY BACK THE FULL PURCHASE PRICE OF BOTH SOUPS! 


Try this “direct test” with cream of mushroom soup, for 
instance. Or try it with noodle soup. Heinz Chicken 
Noodle Soup is a rich, meaty broth filled with firm, tender 
Heinz-made noodles and bits of chicken. 


Heinz soups taste like the best home-recipe kind, because 
they are made the same way—your way! 


We take the finest and freshest ingredients obtainable— 
choice, tender meats and crisp young vegetables—and 
simmer them slowly—in small batches—just as you do at 
home. 


Remember, Heinz Soups are fully-prepared—not “con- 
densed.” No addition of milk, cream or water is necessary. 
And, equally important, they save you the work, worry 
and extra expense of making soup at home. 


Your grocer sells the 20 tempting Heinz Soups listed 
here. Make your comparison with any similarly-labeled 
soup on the market. Then decide which soup you'll make 
the permanent choice in your home. 















Chicken Noodle Soup 
Chicken Gumbo Creole 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé Madrilene 
Bean Soup 

Onion Soup 
Consommé 

Pepper Pot 

Beef Broth 

Scotch Broth 


20 DELECTABLE SOUPS 


Mock Turtle 
Vegetable Soup 
Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Mushroom 
Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Green Pea 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato 
Corn Chowder 















home-style 
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new recipes and 
menus, every 
Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Fri- 
day morning. 


Tune in for sure 


WJSV 10 A.M. 


JOSEPHINE GIBSON— 


on the air with 
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Life 
Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 








N ALL the examples of the tort- 
oise-like speed which the Gov- 
ernment machinery sometimes dis- 
plays, was there ever one to surpass 
this? 

On June 23, 1874, Congress ordered 
the printing of “The Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion’. The 
other day the last volume of the 
monumental edition was completed 
by the Government Printing Office 
—more than 61 years after Congress 
issued its order. 

Ten thousand sets of 128 volumes, 
embracing more than 125,000 pages, 
a 1,200-page index, and 178 maps 
and charts, were printed. 

x *k 


RADIO STARS FINGERPRINTED 
(THE FINGERPRINTS of “Amos and 
Andy”,—in private life, Freeman 
F. Gosden and Charles J. Correll— 
last week, were added to the files of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The two radio comedians, drawn 
to Washington by a nearby fishing 
expedition, dropped in on J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the Bureau, for a 
brief visit. He led them to the Iden- 
tification Division where the propri- 
etors of “the Fresh Air Taxi Com- 
pany had their fingerprints taken. 
x * * 


ON CAPITOL HILL 

ALTHOUGH the historic offices of 
~~ the Supreme Court in the Capitol 
are to be used as Senate committee 
rooms, the old Supreme Court 
chamber is to be left unoccupied as 
a historic shrine. Eventually the 
nine comfortable old chairs which 
the Justices now use in the new 
Court Room will be placed in the 
Chamber, just as they were when 
the Court last met there. 

* * * Hanging over the head of 
persons passing through the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol is nearly 9,000,- 
000 pounds of metal, contained in 
the dome. The bronze figure of 
Freedom on the dome alone weighs 
15,000 pounds. 

* * * Why is there a subway tram 
for Senators and none for Repre- 
sentatives? The story is that the 
House once considered putting in a 
subway tram bétween the Capitol 
and its offices similar to that used 
by the Senate but deferred approval 
of the project because it feared tax- 
payers would criticize the expendi- 
ture. 

x * 


GEOGRAPHIC PUZZLE 
TILLIAM W. HOWES, First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, says 
geography doesn’t mean much 
among friends and tells of this in- 

cident as proof. 

“One day,” says Mr. Howes, “when 
I was at the Democratic Party head- 
quarters in New York City,I was in- 
troduced to a very beautiful young 
lady as from South Dakota. She 
looked up in my eyes and said, “Mr 
Howes, it is so nice to meet some 

one from the South’” 

xx«re* 


SMALLER AND BETTER TURKEYS 
EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
scientists are setting out to help 

the turkey-raising industry produce 

a smaller turkey more suitable foc 

Thanksgiving and Christmas din- 

ners. 

Well-finished young turkey toms 
of the type usually placed on the 
market weigh from 14 to 21 pounds 
dressed. But housewives would pre- 
fer a smaller tom weighing from 12 
to 15 pounds, which would be easier 
to cook. 

Therefore the Department an- 
nounces a research program, where- 
by it will endeavor to develop a new 
variety of turkey, shorter, broader 
and plumper, than the kind com- 
monly sold. 

x * * 


WASHINGTON ODDITIES 

A COLLECTION of early American 
“dime novels” is one of the most 

prized treasures of the Rare Book 

Section of the Library of Congress. 

*** Hundreds of photographs of 
the United States Capitol have 
been taken. They appear in news 
reels, and on scores of publications 
dealing with governmental affairs 
Yet every day Capitol police are 
asked, “What building is this?” 

*** The Supreme Court building is 
the only governmental structure in 
Washington which has a surplus of 
parking space. There is a garage in 
its basement with space for parking 
80 cars, although fewer than 80 per- 
sons have office quarters in the 
building. 

*** Washington’s most elaborate 
fountain is on the roof of the Sen- 
ate garage! The garage was con- 
structed underneath the area set 
aside for the Union Station Plaza 
fountain and terrace, which is con- 
sidered the most beautiful of the 
many playing in the areas around 
the Capital’s magnificent public 
buildings. 

GLENN NIXON. 
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5. Weighing Silver Coins From the Orient. 


6. Far-Eastern Silver Dealers in the Market. 
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The Silver Ghost 


ILVER — the commonest of the 
precious metals — once again is 
becoming a source of bitter conten- 
tion among various political and 
economic groups and is leading to- 
ward international implications. 

America’s silver purchase policy 
which was designed, according to its 
sponsors, to restore to usefulness the 
monetary standard of “more than half 
the population of the world,” and to 
“raise the purchasing power of the 
East,” is resulting in widespread dis- 
turbances among the silver using 
countries of the world. 

The rising world price of silver has 
forced the Governments of Mexico, 
Peru, Ecuador, Austria, Italy and other 
nations to institute “protective meas- 
ures.” 

And in far-off China, the rise in 
price is said to have brought about a 
condition described as akin to our own 
during March, 1933. The Government 
of that country has just nationalized 
silver, and has instituted monetary 
reforms. 


“DO SOMETHING” 


Silver has time and again been a 
great political and social issue within 
the United States. During the inter- 
val between the time 82 years ago 
when the United States rejected sil- 
ver aS a monetary standard, and the 
present time when it is again being 
employed as part of the monetary 
base, the ghost of silver has arisen 
frequently, especially during periods 
of economic depression. 

Accordingly, during the Spring and 
Summer of 1933, Senators from the 
seven western silver States took the 
leadership in a campaign to “do 
something for silver.” In small 
groups (Photo No. 1) and in large 
groups they called at the White House, 
made speeches, introduced bills, and 
sought to increase the price of the 
white metal. 

Congressional action resulted in an 
Act empowering the President to set a 
price at which the Treasury might 
buy silver. And, a little later, Ameri- 
can conferees at fhe London Economic 
Conference brought back an agree- 
ment providing that the United States, 
along with certain other nations, 
should withdraw from the market a 
certain amount of silver each year. 

The President by proclamation. 
authorized the Treasury, in Decem- 
ber, 1933, to buy domestic mined sil- 
ver at 64% cents, a price above the 
market value. Silver mines (Photo 
No. 2) which had been lying idle be- 
gan to operate at high speed. 

The price on the open market was 
helped when the Administration de- 
valued the dollar. Previously about 
25 cents, the price reached 40 and 
beyond. 

But silver proponents such as Father 
Charles Coughlin, Senators Elmer 
Thomas and Pat McCarran (Photo No 
3) and others were not satisfied. They 
felt that the price should go higher. 


THE SILVER ACT 


Congress agreed with them. It 
passed the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
which declared it to be the policy of 
the United States that the proportion 
of silver to gold in the monetary stocks 
should be increased with the ultimate 
object of having one-fourth of the 
monetary value of such stocks in sil- 
ver. 

To carry out this policy, the Treas- 
ury was directed to buy silver at home 
and abroad until the silver reached 
one-third of the monetary gold, or 
the price rose above $1.29 an ounce. 

On August 9, the President nation- 
alized silver (that is, called in all the 
Silver in the country) at a price of 50 
cents. Then the Treasury continued 
to purchase more and more silver. As 
the price continued to go up, silver 
poured into the mints (Photo No, 4) 
From domestic sources and from 
abroad, silver to the tune of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 rolled into the 
Government’s vaults. 

Mints on the West Coast received 
huge quantities of silver coins from 
the Orient (Photo No. 5), which were 
weighed, refined and melted into bul- 
lion. 

And abroad, market sellers of silver 
in India and China (Photo No. 6) en- 
joyed a mild boom. At the same time 
smuggling of silver coins out of ori- 
ental countries became lucrative. 

Opponents of the Government silver 
program criticized our policy on the 
grounds that it was, they said, causing 
deflation in the Orient, and that, con- 
trary to the viewpoint of advocates, it 
hurt our trade with China. 

Sponsors of the program contended, 
however, that it helped Oriental coun- 
tries buy from us and reduced the pos- 
sibility of their dumping goods on our 
shores. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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Y ANKEE clippers sailing “the 

seven seas” a century ago com- 
manded the bulk of the country’s 
foreign trade but today American 
ships are carrying little more than 
a third of American commerce 

President Roosevelt suggested to 
the last Congress that as soon as 
possible existing ocean mail con- 
tracts and the program of govern- 
ment loans for ship building should 
be terminated. 

He suggested instead that legisla- 
tion be passed to provide govern- 
ment subsidies based on the differ- 
ential between American and for- 
eign shipping costs. 

But ship subsidy legislation failed 
of passage because of differences 
between the two Houses in the type 
of measure developed. 

Recently a move to develop a pro- 
gram for the next session of Con- 
gress was started, with the approval 
of the President. 

A comprehensive questionnaire 
has been issued to interests which 
would be affected by the proposed 
legislation, asking their opinion as 
to the type of legislation needed. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter to 
the American Merchant Marine 
Conference Committee, the organi- 
zation which has sent out the ques- 
tionnaire, expressed his hope that a 
broad program to aid “in gaining 
needed legislation for an American 
merchant marine” can be devel- 
oped. 
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Millions of homes 
told the principles 


of 


Sound Nutrition 


N ADVISING the American house- 
I wife “‘what to serve,”’ General 
Mills, Inc., takes its responsibility 
seriously. 

Every nutritional statement made 
by them in print or over the radio is 
accepted by the American Medical 
Association’s Committee on Foods. 
The exact nutritional value of wheat 
products is stated w ithout exaggera- 
tion. The proper dietary relation of 
wheat products to other important 
foods is clearly 
explained. Es- 
tablished scien- 
tific knowledge 
and the best 
authoritative 
opinion today 
is followed 
in giving the 
principles of 
sound diet. 
Dangerous food 
fallacies are 
strenuously com- 





Some of General Mills 
ds 


Famous Bran 


batted. Sanity in diet is furthered. 
“No single food is a perfect or 
complete food. It takes a variety of 
foods to nourish the body properly,” 
said Betty Crocker, Gold Medal 
home economist, in a recent radio 
talk to three million women... 
“Wheaties served with milk or 
cream, sugar, and some kindof fruit” 
—a balanced breakfast—‘Break- 
fast of Champions”. . . “Bread is 
our outstanding source of the larg- 
est single need in the balanced diet 
—food-energy”’... Food instruction 
is sound. Menu suggestions are not 
only tempting, but well balanced. 
““Man’s place in future history 
will depend in no small degree on 
the food he eats,” said an eminent 
scientist recently. Dissemination of 
nutritional education to millions of 
peapee involves a social responsi- 
vility. General Mills takes this re- 
sponsibility seriously. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















RCA Victor’ great 


66 


agic Brain now has a 
‘fo 











See this amazing RCA achievement in 
the new 1936 “Magic Brain” radios, at 
your dealer’s today! 


Meet the world’s latest, more scientific radio! Today, 
RCA Victor brings you the 1936 “Magic Brain”.., with 
an eye—a “Magic Eye”. These newer sets are tops in 
everything—tone, tuning, world radio, tubes and cabinet 
design and beauty. First, the “Magic Brain’”—that un- 
canny achievement which is astonishing the radio world 
—selects the station easily—quickly. Its alert “armoured 
watchman” tube guards against unwanted interferences. 
Each set delivers to you a fidelity that’s practically 
“studio tone” as you hear it in the broadcast studio. 
Next, the “Magic Eye”. Here is a new RCA develop- 
ment that affords super tone-focus. 
You tune with your eyes—and hence 


get silent tuning. 


Added to these are the new RCA 
Metal Tubes—radio tube manufac- 
turing’s biggest forward step! And 


new-type range dials. 


New cabinet design enhances the 
“Magic Brain” tone. Cabinets, too, 
are changed in shape and size... 
being lovelier in looks; in better taste 


than ever. 


Meet these new 1936 RCA Victor 
“Magic Brain” radios face to face... 
eye to “eye”. Drop in at your RCA 
Victor dealer’s today— he has a “no 
obligation” demonstration. And—you 
can buy these sets on the C. I. T. 


Corp. easy payment plan. 


RCA METAL TUBES, TOO! 





The world’s greatest ortists are 
on Victor Records 












(At leR) RCA VICTOR CONSOLE MODEL C-11-1, 
An ll-tube “Magic Brain” radio with new 
“Magic Eye”. 3 band tuning range, long and 
short wave. New “Selector” airplane dil. 
Automatic volume and high tone controb 
Voice,music control, De luxe,oversize speaker. 
Exquisite cabinet finish. 


PRICE $150.00 








OUT OF TUNE 


THE “MAGIC EYE” 
How it brings you perfect tuning! 


The “Magic Eye”, anelectronic “beam” 
++. which looks much like a human eye 
-.. tells when you are precisely in tune. 
Nomore blurred reception or “‘off-center” 
tone. Turn the set on, a colored shadow 
appears on the “Magic Eye”. Dial, and 
it gets larger or smaller as if focusing on 
an object. When the station is tuned in 
for its most perfect reception, the shadow 
is smaller. Turn up the volume control 
and there the station is! You have tuned 
in with your eyes... more sharply than 
any human ear could. 
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r RCA VICTOR DE LUXE 
: TABLE MODEL T-8- 14. 
An 8-tube “Magic Brain” 
radio with 3 band long 
7 and short wave tuning 
range, oversize speaker, 
airplane “Colorband” 
dial, automatic volume 
4 and high tone control. 
Other fine features. 


PRICE $79.95 
From $19.95 to $608 
(aubyect to change without matics) , 
i fo.b. Camden, N. J., ine 
‘ ———. home, automo- 

larm radios and 
radio-phonographs. Re 
member, any set works 
better with RCA Anten- 
na System. RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Cam- 
den, N. J. A subsidiary 
ofthe Radio Corporation 
of America.... Put new 
lifein your present radio, 
install RCA RadioTubes. 
MaégicEye” is contained 
in all console models of 

nine tubes or more. 
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+ LABOR: BARGAINING IN PRACTICE AND IN LAW + 


“WV ORKERS have a right to bar- 

gain collectively, but employ- | 
ers have the right to discharge them 
for doing so.” So argued last week 
counsel for the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company in the first case to be tried 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board which involves manufactur- 
ing. 

Complaint had been laid that the 
Company had discharged seven em- 
ployes for their union activity. 

The Company manufactures trail- 
ers at Detroit, Mich., bringing its 
materials from other States and 
selling its products in other States 
The employes discharged, however, 
were engaged, not in the shipping 
or selling departments, but in man- 
ufacturing. On this ground 
Company contended that as 
workers were employed on opera- 
tions that were entirely within the 
State, their employment relations 
were not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Board. 

This angle ot the case imparts to 
it an especial importance, since it 
raises the question of the limits of 
the Board’s powers. That is seen 
as one reason the Board sat in De- 
troit to hear the case directly in- 
stead of entrusting its conduct to 
subordinate officers 
WHAT EMPLOYER CONTENDS 

Defense by the Company, apart 
from the plea of the intrastate 
character of its operations, followed 
these lines: 

First, the men were discharged 
for ihefficiency and not for union 
activity. 

Second, the Supreme Court has 
held that, although workers have 
the right to bargain collectively, the 
employer has the right to discharge. 
them for doing so. 
chairman, J. Warren Madden com- 


mented on this argument: “That 
is strange law.” 
A third defense plea, in which 


the Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was permitted by the Board 
to join, was that the act under 
which the Board operates is un- 
constitutional, taking away prop- 
erty without due process of law. 
RIGHT TO DISCHARGE 

The Company’s counsel cited from 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
case (281 U. S. 548) decided in 1933, 
to show that the employer had a 
“normal” right to discharge any em- 
ploye he wished. 

Mr. Madden pointed out to him, 
however, that in the case cited, the 


railroad was compelled to abolish: 


the company union and the em- 
ployes were upheld in their right to 
bargain collectively through an in- 
dependent union. 

In answer to the company’s con- 
tention that the men had been dis- 
missed without relation to their 
union activities, the Board brought 


the | turers, a vice president of the com- 


the | 


+ 





‘How They May Differ—The Fruehauf 


Case—Some Employer Views 
Of Employe Aims 


out that the company had hired a 
detective in the guise of a worker, 
his duty being to report on union 
activities of the employes. Two dis- 
charged men testified that their dis- 


charge came after their refusal to | 


resign from the union. 
Asked if espionage on union ac- 
tivity by means of detectives was 


| common practice among manufac 


| with 


The Board’s | 





pany replied that it was. 

When argument Is completed the 
course of the Board will be either 
to dismiss the charges or to issue 
a cease and desist order, action in 
either event being required within 
10 days after the trial. 

x * * 
TWO EMPLOYERS AKGUE J 

Two demands frequently voiced 
by organized labor are an equitable 
division of profits with the workers 
and adoption of the 30-hour week 
basic weekly 


no decrease in 
pay. 
In contrast to much organized 
employer opposition toward these 


proposals, the viewpoints of two em- 
ployer spokesmen favoring them are 
here set forth. 

The first, advocating a practical 
plan for division of profits with em- 
ployes, is that of Harold F. Browne, 
Department of Industrial Manage- 
ment, for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which is a re- 
search service carried on in the in- 
terest of industry. 

The second, arguing for a six- 
hour day in all plants where it is 
practicable, is that of W. K. Kellogg, 
cereal manufacturer, who recounts 


the results of the plan in the Kellogg 
Company, where it has been opera- 
ting for five years. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS 
Mr. Browne advises employers to 
divert a larger proportion of busi- 


| ness income into channels of direct 


| 








spending and consumption than in 
the past. Basis for his advice is the 
belief that it represents industry’s 
best insurance against further set- 
backs. 

At the outset he is faced with a 
difficulty. Organized labor is op- 
posed to flexible plans of employe 
compensation, such as profit-shar- 
ing devices as heretofore known, on 
the ground that they are insincere 
attempts to conceal from workers 
the value of their services to em- 
ployers. The demand.is for higher 
wages and not for “gifts,” the ade- 
quacy of which can not be known 
unless the books of the corporation 
are open for inspection. 

On the other hand, management 
fights against committing itself to 
an inflexible wage increase, which 
it might be unable to maintain with- 


| out weakening the enterprise should 


business conditions become less 


favorable. 


STOCK TO THE WORKERS 

This defect is said to have been 
present in most profit-sharing plans 
of the past in as much as the pay 
increases paid from profits tended 
to be looked on as wage increases. 
If they ceased to be paid, the effect 
on workers was no different than if 
wages had been cut. 

So the first requirement in a 
workable plan, in Mr. Browne’s view, 
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JOHN M. CARMODY 


Member of the National Labor 
Relations Board 








is a sharp emesis between the 
wage and the additional compensa- 
tion flowing from company profits. 

One way is to make gifts of com- 
pany stock to employes. That has 
frequently been tried, but, in Mr. 
Browne’s opinion, it has this weak- 
ness, that recipients of the stock 
are apt to sell their holdings and 
hence fail to participate in the pros- 
perity of the company. 


ARGUMENT, PRO AND CON 

One such company, whose action 
is cited with approval by Mr. 
Browne, remedied this alleged weak- 
ness by giving to each employe after 
each year of service a paid-up life 
insurance policy of $100 until he had 
accumulated $500 in insurance which 
he would not otherwise have had. 
In addition, each employe receives 
yearly the earning power of two 
shares of the common stock, this be- 
ing given in the form of a non- 
negotiable warrant entitling the 
holder to the dividends paid on the 
stock. 





| 
| 





But what of organized labor’s op- 
position to such devices? Are the 
devices smoke:screens, and are they 
intended to weaken the bargaining 
power of employes? 

This is Mr. Browne’s answer: 

“Any such plan must be clearly 
fair to all concerned or it would be 
better left unattempted. If the sup- 
plementary payment is to replace a 
wage increase, it should provide dur- 
ing periods of profitable operations 
as high or higher return than would 
have been secured by a wage-rate 
increase that might have been made. 

“Employers who consider their 


# employes gullible and easy victims 


of smart practice bring on industry 
restrictive legislation and efforts to 
control and regulate management 
policy.” 

SHORTER WORK WEEK 

To ceme now to Mr. Kellogg’s plan 
of the short work week. 

The plan was instituted on Dec. 1, 
1930, with a reduction of hours 
from eight to six each day, wage 
rates being increased so as to main- 


| tain the 1928 standard of living 


costs. 

A recent wage increase brings 
compensation per day to the highest 
point in the Company’s history. Em- 
ployes work five days a week in 
Summer and six days in Winter. 

Generalizing on his experience 
“and the failure of other methods,” 
Mr. Kellogg stated: 

“The shorter working day with- 
out cuts in pay is the only perma- 
nent and workable solution of the 
unemployment problem. It should 
increase employment by at least 20 
per cent in the plants adopting it. 

“We have found that, with the 
shorter working day, the efficiency 
and morale of our employes is so 
increased, the accident and sickness 
rates are so improved and the unit 
cost of production is so lowered that 
we can afford to pay as much for 
six hours work as we formerly paid 
for eight.” JOHN W. TAYLor. 








UNCLE SAM 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
tresses to the most destitute third 
of the relief population. Families 
whose members were sleeping on 
sacks of straw or moss, on the floor, 
or on mattresses so soiled and in- 
fected as to be unsanitary, were 
furnished with new mattresses. 

A minor activity for women in the 
community service centers has been 
the production of handicraft work 
and Christmas toys. The Women’s 
Division reports that more than 
2,500 women were employed on 
these projects. 

Gardening was one of the major 





TO ABANDON PRODUCTION-FOR-USE 


activities whereby the unemployed 
were enabled to produce goods for 
their own use. An enormous gar- 
dening campaign in which more 
than 1,000,000 families have been 
helped or taught to grow and pre- 
serve food has been carried out. 

The gardending program was di- 
vided into two parts: Projects for 
the individual relief families and 
quantity-production gardens oper- 
ated by relief labor under the Works 
Division. 

During 1934, in spite of the 
drought, these gardens supplied 
more than 38 per cent of all the 
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Schenley 


AN AID TO THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES .. 





AN AID TO THE GLASS INDUSTRY... 





Your guiding star = 


freight train more than a mile long. 
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MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 





For your information 


‘Newsfacs” 


. Shipments 
of building materials totaling thirteen carloads were 
received at one of the Schenley plants in one 


month this past summer. 


To transport 
the bottles needed for a month’s operations at just 
one of the four Schenley plants would require a 


<2 the Mark of Merit 








KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


SCHENLEY’S CREAM OF KENTUCKY 


Head and shoulders above all others in 
Kentucky where they call it “double rich”. 


Schenley Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 











fresh and canned fruit and vege- 
table requirements for 
throughout the country. Final data 
on the production for this year are 
not available, but it is expected to 
be substantially larger than last. 

Besides household goods, some of 
the work relief programs included 
the production of brick and other 
construction materials, some of 
which were salvaged from the de- 
molition of unsafe buildings. 

On Nov. 15, 1934, a typical date of 
operations in the production for use 
activities, the percentage distribu- 
tion among the various types of 
projects of the 225,289 persons em- 
ployed was: Clothing, 31.3; food, 31; 
fuel, 5.4; garden products, 3.8; 
household goods, 10.5; construction 
materials, .7; all other projects, 17.3. 

Mr. Baker points out that in Ohio 
it was found that relief-production 
in factories was efficient where ca- 
pable supervision was provided. 


ARGUMENTS FOR PLAN 

Just what are the arguments 
used for the program of production 
by the unemployed? 

Officials who favor the plan say: 

1. That it is more economical 
than a program of public works such 
as is now being carried out. 

While part of the cash demand 
arising from relief expenditures 
would be lessened under a relief- 
production program there would be 
an increase in the amount of cash 
available for expenditure in the 
hands of those now employed. 

To the extent that relief expendi- 
tures are being paid out of borrow- 
ings the substitution of the self- 
help system might reduce the pub- 
lic’s cash purchasing power. How- 
ever, this would lessen the pressure 
on governmental budgets, improve 
value of bonds, and place the bond 
market in a better condition to ab- 
sorb new issues for various commer- 
cial purposes. 


AGAINST THE PLAN 

2. Gradual removal of surpluses of 
products such as cotton, lumber, 
copper, wheat, and rubber by their 
use in a relief-production system 
would maintain higher prices and 
lead to greater activity in markets 
under private business. 

3. A relief - production system 
would supply employment for more 
than a million unemployed indus- 
trial workers who are on relief and 
who cannot easily be placed in the 
public works program. In many 
cases they could be put to work ot 
their regular occupations. . 

What are the principal arguments 
against the plan to have the unem- 
ployed produce for the benefit of 
the unemployed? Official discussion 
counter to the plan centers on these 
points: 

1. It might not be possible to keep 
the products made by relief labor 
from entering into competition wita 
those of private production. If such 


relief | 


If such a process set in, the de- 
pression might be prolonged and 
private industry would find it even 
more difficult to again furnish jobs 
for those on relief. 

2. That production projects car- 
ried out by relief labor are ineffi- 
cient and uneconomic as compared 
with similar production by private 
industry. ’ 




















DICTAPHONE USERS SAY= 


"Yes”= ana they say it with orders! 








“Would you employ him —. is regarded by many an 
executive as the supreme test of the ability of the man who is 
being recommended to him. Ask anyone who has employed 
the Dictaphone as a right-hand man. 

Never in the history of this dictating instrument, have so 
many executives been turning to the Dictaphone to increase 
their accomplishments. Perhaps there has never been a time 
when the man who can clear his desk quickly, can do so 
much to re-establish that pleasant custom of sending divi- 
dend checks to stockholders. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the man who 
gets the most done in any business day, is the man with the 
Dictaphone at his elbow. If you have ever rung for your sec- 
retary . . . and waited; if you have ever phoned important 
instructions . . . only to have them misunderstood; if you've 
ever kept an important customer waiting on the phone... 
while you made pencil memoranda, you can appreciate the 
always-there, always-listening, telephone-recording features 
of the Dictaphone. 

“What is an office anyway?” is the title of a new book we 
have for you. A note to this office or a phone call to the 
Dictaphone office in your city will bring a copy promptly 
and without cost to you. 


THE NEW MODEL 12 


{CUP ON 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dicta yeees Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade -Mark is Applied. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Yo 
In Canada —137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 

(_] I want to see your representative. 
] Please send “What is an office anyway ?” 





Name 


....U. $. 10 
Company... . 


Address. 
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competition occurred there might | 


be a tendency to force outside wages 
down to the level of work-relief pay 
and the emergency system product 
might displace the private-compe- 
tition product. 

















20% of a pay check SAVED 
IS 20% more wages 
| EARNED 


pe RICHARD first said it. 


to pennies. Household says it with dollars, 
and does what Poor Richard neglected to do— 
shows the wage earner how to make the saving. 
The wife of one of our customers writes: 


‘Since we started using your system (Money 
Management Plan and Bulletins on Better 
Buymanship) John says it is just like a 
20% increase in his salary.”’ 


We don’t claim that every family will imme- 
diately have 20% more to spend. We do know 
that given the kind of help we have found 
practical the average family will find ways to 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





But he referred 


stretch dollars that have never before occurred 
to them. 20% is 20%—whether you give it to 
your men—or bres ai through intelligent 
home money they earn it for 
From your standpoint, the result 


management, 
themselves. 
in better, happier workmen is the same. 

If you employ men—send for sample copies 
of our Bulletins. You will be interested in 
Household’s method of teaching families to 
manage money and stretch dollars—a part of 
Household’s complete family financial service, 
which includes the making of small cash loans, 
to be repaid in installments, enabling the fam- 
ily to remain in good financial health. 


——_— wei eae 
Hovusenotp Finance Corporation U.S.N. 11-18 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


Please mail me, absolutely FREE—the new-type | budget calculator: 
“Money MANAGEMENT ror Hou SEHOLDS, ‘Tips ror Lazy 
Hussanps, “Better BuyMansHip” 


booklets. 


* and sample copy of your 
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Money: Why Uncle Sam Pays Less 
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Interest on Larger Debt - 
One Reason is Increased Ratio of 
Short-Term Loans—Their Ady antages — 


And Their Dangers 


BIGGER debt than ever. 

Lowest interest charges in three 
years. 

Fewer bonds outstanding than at 
any time in the last four years. 

Such is the financial position of 
the Federal Government as revealed 
in a Treasury analysis of the public 


| interest charges. 


last five depression years. It now 
stands at more than two and 2 
quarter billions above the figure of 
a year ago. 

With this record-breaking debt it 
would be natural to expect higher 
Yet a glance at 


the record shows that this is not 


debt as it stood on the last day of | true. Interest payments on the 
October. public debt were actually lower in 
On that date the gross debt was | October 1935 than in the same 


at $29.462,000.000, or $232 for every 
man, woman and child In the coun- 








month of 1933 by almost $50,000,000. 
In fact the Treasury is only pay- 
ing $2.59 a year for every hundred 


* 4 - a * 





maintain, the time may come when 
the Government will not be able to 
borrow money as cleaply as it can 
They say the lower interest 
rates now prevailing are due to the 
large number of ccllars lying idle 
in banks and looking for employ- 
ment at any price 

What if these dollars could fird 
private employment at higher ir- 
terest rates? If the budget were 
balanced and the debt was in long- 
term bonds, the Treasury would nut 
have to borrow in the high money 
market. But with une-fifth the debt 
maturing in less than a year and 
more than half of it in less than 
five years, the Treasury would have 
to refinance these issues at the pre- 
vailing higher money rates. It would 
be at the mercy ot the lenders. 


try. This represents an increase of 
almost $13,500.000.060 during thc dollars it is borrowing compared 
—-— with $3.54 in October, 1931, ane RESERVES AND SPECULATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE $3.04 a year ago. The United States Treasury officiais, however, see 
a cg ascii —| Government is now. borrowing | $3,000,000,000 in excess of reserves 
| money at lower rates than any ma- in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. These reserves might be ex- 





A. Chemees — END But why this drop in interest 
.? NO 04 e . ° 
A ly dividend of forty cents charges? sums in mind, 
quarterly dividend of forty cen te ae ee : ; 
(40¢) per share has been declared | Several reasons have been ad 
on the outstanding common stock of | vanced. Some observers say it is 


this Company, payable December 2, 


1935, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business November 15, 1935. 
Checks will be mailed 

The Borden Company 

E. L. Noerzer, Treasurer. 

















| Permanence 


T, E possessions 


which give us the most joy and 
| satisfaction are those of perma- 
| nent yalue, which can be treas- 


| ured through years and perhaps 


living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which make 
life worth living. Send for our 
booklet which tells how. 


i 
(Viz 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©” BosTom, Massachustrrs | 








JOHN HANCOCK INOUIRY BUREAU | 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me vour booklet, “An- 

swering an Important Question.” 

Name 

Street and No. 

City 


U.8.N. 99 


State 


























jor European Government. 


WHY THE LOW RATE? 


due to the conversion of high inter- 
est paying Liberty Bonds into low 
interest paying securities. Others 
contend that it is due to the trans- 
fer of a long term bonded indebted- 
ness into short term issues which 
must be continually renewed Short 
term issues normally bear lower in- 
terest rates than long term ones. 
Back in June, 1931, the Federal 
debt was $16,800,000,000. Of this 
total $8 out of every $10 was repre- 
sented by long-term bonds, with the 
balance in short-term bills and 
notes. The total of Federal bonds 
in private nands was then $13,500,- 
000.000. On Sept. 15. 1931, the Treas- 


generations 
You can safeguard for yourself | ury sold a new issue of bonds which 
and your family the standard of carried the amount outstanding 


well over the $14,000,000,000 mark. 


SHORT-TERM BORROWING 

Not until last month did the total 
figure for interest-bearing bonds 
fall below this amount. The face 
value of these bonds now outstand- 
ing has fallen to less than half the 
total debt. It is oMicially reported 
that on Oct. 31 they amounted to 
but $13,.998.000,000. This represents 
only $48 out of every $100 the Treas- 
ury has borrowed. 

If short-term securities are a 
cheaper way to raise money, then 
why shouldn't the Treasury get 
most of its money in this way? 

Because, conservative bankers 


panded many times to provide a 
credit base far exceeding the pres- 
ent national debt. With these vast 
the Government's 
money borrowers see little reason to 
fear any rapid upturn in present in- 
terest rates. 

But there is still another aspect to 
the situation. Suppose these bil- 
lions of idle dollars should find an 
outlet in a speculalive orgy simila™ 


to 1929. The Banking Act of 1935 
provides the Reserve Board with 
powers to curb such a runaway 


credit inflation. But could the Board 
curb the inflation without making 
money scarce for legitimate busi- 
ness expansion? Would it do the 
unpopular thing and prevent a 
boom? Would it raise money rates 
when the Government itself was 
still borrowing billions? 


| BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


| 


These and otner questions are of 
prime interest to bankers. They wil) 
be the main topic of discussion at 
the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Among the speakers at the conven- 
tion will be Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Reserve Board; 
Jesse H. Jones, Chaiiman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; 
Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; and J. F. T. O'Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency. A scheduled 
address by Senator Carter Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, was cancelled 
when his doctors on Nov. 7 advised 
him against making the trip to the 
convention at New Orleans. 
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TAPERING OFF IN RFC LOANS 


| WITH BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


























ARTHUR FE. Braun 


Other Bonds and Securities. . 


ESTABLISHED 1832 





, 
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RESOURCES 





| Ce NON 6 65665 os KA ee 


DIRECTORS 


James B, Haines, Jr. 





EARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, NOVEMBER 1, 1935 


Cash on Hand and Due From Banks. . .$23.559,108.46 


L.S. Government Securities.......... 58.858.874.90 


3,895.796.74 


Loans and Discounts................ 9.166,121.06 13.061.917.80 | 

Interest Accrued on Investments...... 469,025.86 | 
Bank Building. .... Avante eewates ey 4,625.177.18 
ear 116.278.88 | 
Overdrafts........ Cciinewesanaaerees 37.06 

| 


| 
| LIABILITIES 
| 0 Perr errr re rere eneesens $ 6,000,000.00 
. .. JEL Te ae 
Undivided Profits and Reserves....... 3,428,985.28  15,428.985.28 
| L.S. Government Deposits (Secured)..... —1,626,258.07 
Municipal Deposits (Secured)... ........ 625,191.67 
| eee ..+.. 82.831.534.73 $85.082.984.47 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Ete....... 213,671.81 
og er ere Pee 1.932.00 


$82,417.983.36 


37.153.42 
100, 727,573.56 








$100,727,573.56 


| President 
Gerorce H. Crappe 
Director, Aluminum Company of America 
Georce L. Craig 
President, Chartiers Oil Company 
| Mavcrice Fak 
| Director, National Steel Corporation 
Wituram C. Fownes, Jr. Chairman, 
Executive Com,, Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc. 
Joun G. Frazer 
Member, Reed, Smith, Shaw & MeClay 
| Cuaries W. FRienp 
| Vice-President, Brownsville Coal & Coke Co, 
| 
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(1832 ) 


A Century of experience in meeting the 


veloped in this bank complete commercial banking facilities. Inquiries are 
invited from interested executives, regardless of their geographical location. 


BEHIND THE ENDURING INSTITUTION... 


Director, National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
James E. Lewis 
President, Harbison-W alker Refractories Co. 
Sipney S. Liccerr 
Banker 
Witt L. Monro 
President, American Window Glass Company 
Frank R. Paiuuirs 
President, Duquesne Light Company 
Anprew W. Ropertson 
Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wittiam WALKER 
Director, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


(1935) 


SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 


requirements of industry, has de- 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









































RIVATE business is calling on the 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion less and less for financial aid. 
During October this Federal agency 
advanced less than $30,000,000 to its 
applicants. This compares with an 
average of $90,000,000 a month for 
the first nine months of the year. 

Business didn’t get all of these 
$30,000,000 either. Nine millions were 
advanced to local governments to 
refinance drainage, levee and irri- 
gaiion projects. Self-liquidating 
work projects took another $3,000,- 
000,000. Cotton farmers borrowed 
$5,000,000. The R*C used one of its 
millions to purchase public works 


i} bonds from the Public Works Ad- 


ministration. 





New Security Issues 


Registered With SEC 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 


week oi the following new security 

issues: 

KANSAS POWER AND LIGHT CO. 
Topeka, Kan.—$30.000.000 of first 
mortgae bonds, 4'2° series due 
1965. The First Boston Corp. and 
Dillon, Read & Co., both of New 
York are the principal underwriters. 
The underwriting discounts and the 
price to the public are to be fur- 
nished by amendment. 

NEW YORK AND QUEENS ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER CO., Long 
Island City. N. Y.—$25,000,000 of first 
and consolidating mortgage bonds, 
3'2% series of 1935, due Nov. 1, 1965. 
The redemption provisions. the price 
to the public, the principal under- 
writers, and the underwriting com- 
missions are to be furnished by 
amendment. 

INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORP., 
New York City—$12,000,000 of ten- 
year convertible debentures due Nov. 1, 
1945; 342,858 shares of no par com- 
mon stock; and commen stock scrip 
equivalent to 12,000 shares. The in- 
terest rate, price to the public, names 
of underwriters. and underwriting 
commissions are to be furnished by 
amendment 

PUBLIC SERVICE 
HAMPSHIRE—First 
in an amount not 
379.000. Further particulars 
furnished by amendment. 


co. OF NEW 
mortgage bonds 
.o exceed $11.- 
to be 


So all the money that was ad- 
vanced to business during the month 
amounted to about $12,000,000. Five 
millions of this was used by the 
RFC to purchase preferred stock or 
capital notes in some of the nation's 
banks and trust companies. Other 
banks borrowed close to three mil- 
lions. 

Loans to commercial and indus- 
trial firms amounted to only $3,000,- 
000. Borrowers of this type are 
either getting their loans elsewhere 
or the RFC is finding that their 
credit standing does not warrant a 
governmental loan. 

The only other type of RFC loan 
to break the million dollar mark in 
October were the loans made to 
mortgage loan companies. 

While there has been a decided 
drop in the number of new loans 
being made by the RFC there has 
been no let-up in the repayments of 
previous loans. Out of total dis- 
bursements of $5,694,000,000 the 








Corporation has already been re-g borrowing the money from the Fed- 


paid $3,077,000,000, or approximately 
54 per cent of the loans made. 

In addition to its loans the RFC 
has advanced $300,000,000 directly 
to States for relief purposes. It has 
also placed another billion dollars 
at the disposal of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 


The RFC obtains its funds by 


eral Treasury. Gn money advanced 
to other governmental agencies it 
pays the Treasury 1/8 of 1 per cent. 
On funds it obtains to lend to pri- 
vate organizations it pays the Treas- 
ury interest at the rate of 27%, per 
cent. This is a slightly higher rate 
than the Treasury itself is paying 
for borrowed money. ; 














CONDENSED STATEMENT 


Other Securities Guaranteed by 
U. S. Government 


Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 














Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 





Other Real Estate Owned 


| Individual Deposits 

| Savings Deposits 

| Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits 


Funds 


. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
IN ST. LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, November 1, 1935 
. , 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 


Cash and Due from Other Banks 
Total Cash and Government Securities 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 820,967.84 
Accrued Interest Receivable 622,235.26 
Overdrafts 11,201.16 | 
Other Assets 5,469.55 | 
$229,882,415.15 | 
LIABILITIES 
| Capital $10,200,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 4,722,641.83 
Dividends Declared Payable | 
Nov. 30, 1935 150,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 1,625,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 415,213.18 
| Unearned Discount 116,327.04 | 
| Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 843,579.80 
Other Liabilities 22,754.92 


City of St. Louis and Other Public 


Total Deposits 





Broadway ’ Locust * Olive 


‘5 


$70,815,456.42 


13,581,354.03 
79,235,275.41 
$163,632,085.86 
$3,122,681.47 
9,547,180.50 
382,500.00 
705,551.44 | 
1,032,542.07 | 


$107,011,689.97 
30,765,393.81 
70,424,736.51 
100,000.00 


3,485,078.09 
211,786,898.38 
$229,882,415.15 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























421 Chestmut Street 


-o- LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 








NOVEMBER 1, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . . . . 
Other Securities ..... 
Loans and Discounts . . . . 
Bank Buildings . .... . 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . . . 


7 . . . o . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 
. . . . . . . . 


. $171,228,182.49 
119,998,060.56 
16,316,963.31 
53,356,766.55 
75,552,681.73 
3,340,000.00 
1,323,633.94 
6,799 066.07 





$447,915,354.65 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . . . . « « 
Surplus and Net Profits . . . 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
Unearned Discount ... . 
Acceptances . . . .-5 6 « 
Acceptances Sold . ... . 
a ae ee 


$14,000,000.00 
20,758,020.83 
4,869,525.24 
958,718.37 
239,282.57 
8,060,689.58 


24,210.00 
399,004,908.06 














$447,915,354.65 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR. President 


Send Street & Laneaster Avenue 


1416 Cheatuut Street 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
_ tial thet public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


cad 
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¥ i 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will” 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








EBBING TIDES OF 1935 


Election Results Show 1934 Democratic Strength Is Plainly Receding But Momentum of Reverse 
Tide Apparently Insufficient as Yet to Prevent Mr. Roosevelt's Reelection—Republicans 
May Misconstrue Last Week's Returns as a Belief in Their Vague Alternatives 


tangible and concrete facts instead of theory alone 
to an appraisal of the nation’s mood. 

The blind partisan, the political leader who does 
wishful thinking largely because that’s the way to inspire 
his following to greater effort, the public official with an 
eye to the perpetuation of his job, all look on election 
returns through colored spectacles. 

On the surface, the Republicans won a victory. No- 
body can deny that the headlines of 1935 are vastly dif- 
ferent from those of 1934. Probably the peak of Demo- 
cratic strength was reached last year in the unprecedented 
victory won by the Democrats in Congress and in many 
State elections. 

But the appearance of an ebb tide does not mean that 
President Roosevelt will surely be defeated in 1936. In 
fact the figures of last week’s election rather prove that 
the forces to vanquish him have not yet developed suff- 
cient proportion or popular appeal. This may be disap- 
pointing to the Republican partisans and it may be bad 
news to those who have such deep-seated feeling against 
the Roosevelt Administration that they do not permit 
themselves to look the political facts squarely in the face. 


F sce returns are welcome because they bring 


It is nevertheless true that in 


MR. ROOSEVELT the State of New York the Demo- 


WASN'T ACTIVE crats last week polled 376,733 

more votes than did the Republi- 
IN THIS TEST cans and that next year’s election 
will not be decided by a majority in each assembly district 
but by the total vote of the whole State. Kentucky, a nor- 
mally Democratic State, showed this year no signs of 
slipping away as has happened in Presidential elections 
three times since the Civil War. 

The argument will be made that the national campaign 
is twelve months off, that the debate was only incidentally 
on national issues in the 1935 elections, that the voters 
will have a chance to approve or disapprove the Roosevelt 
Administration concretely next time and that all this will 
be helpful to the anti-New Deal vote. 

But it cannot be overlooked that Mr. Roosevelt is some- 
thing of a campaigner himself, that New Deal propaganda 
machinery is by no means incompetent or inconsequential 
and that the old Republican party as such is no more a 
cohesive unit today that it was in 1932. It still means one 
thing in the East and another thing in the West. 

What the election results did reveal, however, cannot 
but be heartening everywhere to Republican State organi- 
zations which will be stimulated to strive all the harder 
for victory because there has been a turn in the tide how- 
ever slight. There can be no doubt of this, for instance, 
when it is noted that whereas only a year ago the city of 
Philadelphia was carried by a Republican by only 3,000 
votes for the United States Senate and 19,000 votes by the 
Republican candidate for Governor the same city was 
carried last week by the Republican candidate for Mayor 
by 40,000. Also in New Jersey, where the Republicans 
gained several seats in the Assembly and lost two in the 
Senate, the total Republican vote for the whole State ex- 
ceeded the Democratic total by 21,000. This is a change 
from a 230,000 Democratic majority in 1934 for United 
States Senator and from a Roosevelt plurality of 30,000 
in 1932. 


WEST WILL BE 


The return to Republicanism in 
up-state New York where there 
are farming districts is bound to 


THE STRATEGIC : ae 
€ as worrisome to the Democrats 
BATTLEGROUND as it is pleasing to the Republi- 


cans. As for the contention that the Democrats rolled up 
376,733 more votes than the Republicans in the Empire 
State a Republican retort naturally will be that the Roose- 
velt Administration will have to depend for a repetition 
of that result on the enthusiasm of a Tammany Hall which 
had everything to gain this year by getting out the Demo- 
cratic vote for assembly, and which enthusiasm may be 
missing for the Roosevelt ticket in 1936. 

Also, it should be noted that 130,772 Democrats, out of 
the 2,177,982, who voted for Governor Lehman, Demo- 
crat, last year, stayed away from the polls—approximately 
6 per cent. There were, on the other hand, 306,967 more 
Republicans voting this year than the 1,363,690 Republi- 
can total for Robert Moses for Governor in 1934—a gain 
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By DAviD LAWRENCE 


of more than 22 per cent. Can it be that there is a large 
number of Democrats who have lost faith in the Demo- 
cratic Party but who are not yet ready to embrace Re- 
publicartism, and will protest by staying at home in 1936? 

But granting the possible loss to Mr. Roosevelt of the 
Atlantic seaboard States, it is questionable how far west 
this anti-New Deal tide is running. It looks as if it does 
extend to Ohio at least where the election of a Republican 
mayor in Cleveland and in other cities of that State, indi- 
cates that the Democrats are on the way out in the Buck- 
eye State, to which exit the recent troubles of the admin- 
istration of Governor Davey, Democrat, may contribute 
substantially next year. 

But how about Illinois, and Iowa and the western 
states?. President Wilson won in 1916 without IIli- 
nois, Indiana and without New York and New Jersey and 
other big eastern States but he had to have Ohio. 

There are indications that the prairies will be the real 
battleground, and the Republicans no doubt will present 
as their candidate someone from the middle west like 
Governor Landon, of Kansas, Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, or Frank Knox, of Chicago. 


The Republicans will have to 
offer, however, something more 
than a candidate with a pleasing 


CAN'T SUCCEED 
WITH MERELY , | 
NEGATIVE PLAN personality. They will have to 


present a platform of affirmative 
value which when translated into common sense on the 
stump will prove convincingly that a change of admin- 
istration means more good than harm to the average 
man’s welfare as he sees it. 

It is not an easy case to present, so much of it is negative 
and critical of policies which are at the moment under- 
going changes to fit changing circumstances. 

The fundamentals, however, are clear. Will the Re- 
publicans have the courage to assert them? Will they 
tackle their own absurd tariff policy with its excesses and 
special privileges, its protection for the incompetent and 
the inefficient, and will they show the farmer that the 
prices of the things he buys are going to be reduced so 
that with or without a subsidy the much desired parity 
can be achieved? 

Will the Republicans disregard in their own ranks the 
influential managers and committeemen here and there 
who insist that governmental power and humanitarianism 
cannot go together if the combination happens to offend 
the campaign contributors? 

Will the Republicans rise above a program that merely 
offers the voter bigger subsidies than the Democrats did 
or that tempts special groups with special privileges? 

There is a right and a wrong definition of liberalism. 
The wrong one is to be too liberal with the taxpayers’ 
money in exchange for votes and political power. The 
right one is to bring about the proper blend of governmen- 
tal power with economic law so that the economic system 
which protects the employed will not be crushed by poli- 
cies that bring more er instead of relief. 


Governmental power can be 


NEED TO AVOID easily abused by those who adopt 
BLUNDERS OF the view that the State is all- 
THE NEW DEAL powerful and that the citizen 


exists by mere sufferance of gov- 
ernment. The New Deal has made that mistake. Let the 
Republicans avoid a repetition of it. 

But conversely non-use of governmental powers when 
a nation is floundering in the seas of depression cannot be 
justified. There is plenty of authority in our Constitution 
to deal with economic cyclones. As Chief Justice Hughes 
said in 1934—emergency does not create power but it 
brings into action constitutional powers that have lain 
dormant. 

So it is with national policy. The people are willing to 
trust their agents—the Federal and State Governments— 
but they will never consent to the transformation of said 
agents into masters. 

The New Deal started with a brilliant attack on the low 
morale and depressed spirits of the country. By a series 
of bold and startling moves, it revealed that in an emer- 
gency the National Government can and does act for the 
whole people. Public opinion was ready to blink even at 
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violations of constitutional principles just as it did in 
war—but the reason was that the people expected a non- 
partisan government and one that would sincerely seek 
the cooperation of all classes. 


v 


Where President Roosevelt 


OBJECTIVES OF made his mistake was in his ad- 
THE PRESIDENT dress to Congress in January, 
PRAISE WORTHY 1934—before he had been in office 


a year—when he announced in 
favor of making permanent changes in the function of the 
Government with respect to our economic system. . He ex- 
pressed the philosophy of a totalitarian state. Instead of 
waiting patiently for more evidence on the way his experi- 
ments were working out, he leaped to the conclusion that 
he had found the answer. He then maintained his reckless 
attack on the business and financial structure of the coun- 
try, very much as he had outlined it in his inaugural mes- 
sage. But the latter was delivered in an atmosphere of 
emergency and in an era of resentment over depression 
losses when the losers were willing to make anybody the 
goat, when feeling superseded thinking. Calm reflection 
should have shown that passion and reason are far dif- 
ferent things in the exercise of governmental power. 

The objectives of the New Deal were good. They have 
been commended on this page from time to time as worthy 
purposes. The continuance of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, begun under the preceding adminis- 
tration, the enlargement of its powers so as to strengthen 
the banking system, the working out of the Federal hous- 
ing plan, the refinancing of mortgages in farm and city 
were all typical of the good things. 

But to rest on the record of duty well done in some 
instances and to ignore the blunders in other instances, 
especially when those blunders have furnished impedi- 
ments to recovery and now have split the country into 
a class war almost as intense as the factionalism that pre- 
ceded the Civil War is to mistake the temper of our people 
altogether and to be blind to the ebb and flow of tides such 
as last week’s election revealed. 

v 

The New Deal could have had 
cooperation with American busi- 
ness had it given up its political 


GIVEN TO THE 
’ / polemics and tried faithfully to 
BRAIN TRUST bring about for the after-emer- 


gency period a real working together of all the compli- 
cated elements that have grown up in our system of in- 
dividualism. The historian some day will blame all of 
this on the “brain trusters.” It would be most unfor- 
tunate because the “brain trusters” had an incidental value. 
The President’s mistake was in giving them command 
when they should have merely been one of a series of ad- 
visory groups. His selection of poor administrators has 
been indefensible. 

The election results carry a handwriting on the wall 
that is plain. The nation will some day repudiate alto- 
gether the recent efforts to change our form of Govern- 
ment by subterfuge and usurpation. The whole people 
will revolt at the polls against regimentation and restric- 
tion, if not in 1936, then in 1938. 

It is an obligation of statesmanship for the New Deal 
to prevent such a contingency. If the New Deal will even 
today draw a line between emergency and permanent 
policy, if it will rid itself of the cancer of subsidies and 
political spoilsmanship, if it will accept honest business 
men with the same faith that it accepts the dishonest 
minds of tricksters in the “brain trust” or the social re- 
formers who really want fascism or socialism or other 
isms and not true Americanism, if the New Deal will put 
its financial house in order or at least present a convinc- 
ing plan of how it intends to do it over a four year period, 
then the American people in November, 1936, will have 
less reason to grope in the darkness or grasp at almost 
any alternative that is offered. 

As for the Republican Party, it needs not to espouse the 
New Deal, but a new deal.- It needs mostly to prove that 
its heart is with the average man, that its theory of eco- 
nomics means higher real wages, more happiness and 
prosperity than is possible under a system whereby the 
State is the master and not the servant of the people. 
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